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“HANDS AROUND THE WORLD” —Photo courtesy N. E. A 
For five cents one can send a letter to any point in the civilized world. It is possible to do this because all nations 
are co-operating in the Universal Postal Union. This monument to the Union in Berne, Switzerland, symbolizes the 
ties that bind all peoples in mutual helpfulness. The figures that with joined hands encircle the globe represent the 
continents, and the monument calls attention to one of the many ways in which nations today are working together. 
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14-Day Tour—$250 and Up 
CHITAGH (From Chicago) 


ANO 


Gallatin Gateway and to Alaska. 





ness and beauty. Visit Yellowstone Park, a concen- 
tration of nature’s marvels, enter through Gallatin 
Gateway, the finest approach; witness the Sioux 
Indians in ceremonial dances; learn the mysteries of 
“nature coasting’”’ down the sides of Mt. Rainier. Make 
the acquaintance of cities of unique charm, Spokane, 
Seattle, Tacoma. Follow the route of the marvel 
trains—the Olympian, the Columbian,—over the 
electrified route—656 miles, America’s longest electri- 
fied ride. Open observation cars; daylight panoramas 
through the scenic Rocky, Bitter Root and Cascade 
ranges. 


Travelindependently or with an escorted party, 
conducted by an experienced courier. No tickets 
to buy—no hotel reservations to make—no sight- 
seeing arrangements to make—no baggage worries! 
Everything is handled for you. 


It is just like a house party. 





You can do Yellowstone Park in nine days for Write us for Vacation 


$155.35, all expenses. Longer tours at propor- dent travel or conducte 
tionate costs. Go West! You'll love it. ed tours. 


The MILWAUKEE 


The Scenic Route ROAD 


ELECTRIFIED OVER THE ROCKIES TO THE SEA 











Mi WAU KEE Includes Dells of the Wisconsin River, Twin Cities, 
Gali Wakpala, S. D.; Butte, Mont.; Tacoma, Wash.; Big 
Trees, Columbia River Highway, Longview, Wash.; 

f) Seattle,world port; glacier-clad Mt. Rainier, Puget Sound 
AC/FIC cruise to old-English Victoria and Vancouver, Canadian 
Rockies. Extensions to Yellowstone Park via new 


Take the Trails of Old to the 
GLORIOUS NORTHWEST 


Your dreams of adventure, romance and rest to follcw 
the weary routine of the school year will be more than 
fulfilled in the glorious northwest—land of rarest loveli- 























For “Vacation Suggestions” write any 
of these Travel Bureaus: 







RN ddcccedesssenuetau 50 S. Clark St. 
a ....-.717 Healey Bidg. 
Boston... ......552 Old South Bldg. 
I aan oda oe al wine 206 Ellicott Sq. Bldg. 


Cincinnati .204 Dixie Termina ! Bidg. 


Cleveland. ....937 Union Trust Bldg. 
Des Moines................ $501 Locust St. 
PN 6<506 6604 806 Transportation Bldg. 
Indianapolis....717 Merchants Bank Bidg. 
II, cdc cewad eae 817 Walnut St. 
ss EY 405 E. Water St. 
Minneapolis............ 45 S. Seventh St. 
New York...... 547 Fifth Ave. at 45th St. 
| ER ee 1611 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia . 1404 Fidelity Phil. Trust Bldg. 
Te ceeeueusocoeeer 201 Park Bidg. 
Pn: sighevaweseeeay 365 Robert St. 
Sb SEs bossaces< 2003 Railway Exchange 
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NEW 


under the sun? 


YE % in hotels 


The largest hotel in Manhattan and 
the tallest in the world...in the 
center of the brilliant whirl of the 
world’s greatest city... the scene of 
vivid, exciting metropolitan life ...43 
stories of modern luxury and comfort 
... With rooms that are models of 
beauty and convenience... with four 
restaurants that give the most jaded 
appetite a new thrill! But more than 
all this—the New Yorker offers some- 
thing decidedly new in hotels... an 
individualized service which makes 
you a privileged guest... provides you 
a friendly, informal hospitality that’s 
refreshingly old-fashioned in spirit, 
strikingly modern in manner! 
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Radio in Every Room 
(Stromberg-Carison . .. Magnetic Speaker) 


...and each of the New Yorker's 2500 
rooms has both tub and shower bath, Servi- 
dor, circulating ice water, full length mir- 
rors, French telephones... floor secretaries 
... direct tunnel connection to the Pennsyl- 
vania station, B. & O. Motor Coach connec- 
tion . .. located in the heart of the midtown 
business district, near the theatres, shops 
and business... $3.50 a day and upward 
--- 85% of the rooms are $5 and less. 


34TH STREET AT EIGHTH AVENUE - NEW YORK CITY 


RALPH HITZ . : : 


MANAGING DIRECTOR 


Iilinois 
State 
Teachers 
Association 


Special Reservation 
Service for 
Illinois Teachers 


No longer do you need worry 
about desirable hotel rooms in 
New York. Through a special 
arrangement with the Illinois 
Teachers’ Association you can 
have guaranteed reservations 
at the New Yorker if you but 
mention that you are a mem- 
ber of that association. 





Bernie Cummins and his New Yorkers keep 
time to lively appetites at dinner and supper 
in the beautiful Terrace R +++ and 
you enjoy the same fine food and superior ser- 
vice in the Manhattan Room, Fountain Room 
and Coffee Shop. 





NEW YORKER 


HOTEL. 
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SELECTED ARTICLES IN VOLUME XVIII 
A. SPECIAL ARTICLES 


Syndicated 
An Untrained Teacher, A Comenunity Liability 
(Judd) - - - 
Problems and Progress of Rural Education 
(Carney) - - 
The Strategic Position of the Kindergarten in 
American Education (Hill and Langdon) - 
What is a Good School? (Bagley) - - 
Character Education (Doudna) - - 
Objectives in Modern Education (Bobbitt) 
The School of the Future (Monroe) -_ - 
Findings in Research Studies (Grimm) 
Counties Ranked on School Factors - - 
Teachers’ Salaries im Illinois - - - - - 
The Inadequacy of Teachers’ Salaries - - 
Local Salary Schedules for Teachers - - - 
The General Assembly and the Schools (Moore) 
Illinois School Health Appraisal (Hahn) - - 
Our Own History, A Look Into the run Gun 
on the Patrick thesis) -_ - 
Need for Physical Education (Rogers) b.-<) S 
Dedication of Memorial to Teacher (Merwin) - 
The Rural School Situation (Crabtree) - - - 
The Teaching of Health Habits (Hahn) - - 
The Motivating of Health Habits (Walker) 
A Plan for Teaching Spelling (Breed) - - 
Physical Education in Illinois (Kuleinski) - 
School Health Work and How to casi It 
(Harrington) - 
County Administration of Country School Librar- 
ies (Countryman) -_ - - - 


EDITORIAL - - - - -+ + 2©+ 2 «+ =» 
ASSOCIATION AFFAIRS 


Annual Meeting Program - A aa 
Proceedings of Annual Meeting - - 
Proceedings of Board of Directors Meetings - 
Directory; Constitution; ete. - - - - 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Division Meetings, Programs, and Reports’ - 
National Education Association - - - - 
Elementary Supervisors, City Supt. Assn., ete. - 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Leighton, Individuality and Education (Moore) - 
Dorris, Visual Education (Good) - - - 
Leonard, Loki, the Life of Chariss Protons Stein. 
metz (Miller) - - - 
Books Received column - - - - - - - 


DEPARTMENTS 


Pupils’ Reading Circle - - - - - - - 
Teachers’ Reading Circle - - - - - - 
Teacher-Training Colleges - - - - - - 
Parents and Teachers - - - — 


PERSONAL MENTION AND GENERAL SCHOOL ‘NEWS 
SPECIAL DAYS OR WEEKS 

FRONT COVERS AND COVER STORIES 
MISCELLANEOUS SUGGESTIONS OR COMMENTS 








Editorial Round Table 
Suggestions Invited 


Here is your opportunity to help 
yourselves and us. Clip out this 
page and mail to The Editor, IIli- 
nois Teacher, 424 Mine Workers’ 
Bidg., with suggestions, comments, 
and criticisms that you believe may 
be helpful to him in adapting the 
magazine to your needs. Any time 
will do but the sooner the better as 
plans for Volume XIX, will be un- 
der way soon. 


The so-called syndicated articles 
are arranged for through the Service 
Bureau of State Teachers Associa- 
tions, Inc., each association paying 
five dollars each for the ones it uses, 
Last year we printed five on various 
subjects of the curriculum, spelling, 
reading, geography, arithmetic, and 
language. This year there will be from 
eight to ten with titles and authors 
as given. Shall something of this 
sort be arranged for again? If so, 
what suggestions have you as to gen- 
eral topics to be discussed or educa- 
tional leaders from whom you wish 
to hear? 


It has been recommended that more 
of the findings of the research depart- 
ment should be printed in pamphlet 
form. Should there be more or less 
then by Mr. Grimm in the magazine! 

Can the official matters under ‘‘C’’ 
that, under the present constitutional 
status of the magazine, must be taken 
eare of, be presented in better form? 


Are the organizations indicated un- 
der ‘‘D’’ legitimately entitled to the 
space given them? Should they be 
given more, the magazine remaining 
normally the same size? 


From and including ‘‘E’’ on what 
should be dropped entirely, what kept 
but given less space, what is worth 
more space? What suggestions have 
you as to the front covers? Do you 
want old or new favorite poems, con- 
tributions from members, or none at 
all? One state journal gives a prize 
each month for the best poem submit- 
ted by a teacher and a sweepstakes at 
the end of the year. Would you be 
interested in something similar? Do 
you want more pictures? Cuts cost 
money. Are they worth it to you who 
pay the bills? Is the type too large, 
too small, or just right? Et cetera, 
et cetera, et cetera, ad infinitum. 

If those periodicals on a subscrip- 
tion basis do not meet the needs of the 
subscribers, the circulation immedi- 

(Continued on Page 298) 
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Mental Pictures/ 


That is what European Travel means to you... To actually 
see, face to face all those wonderlul things . . . that you have 
dreamt of all your life. 


To know London... Paris ... Berlin... Naples. . -Vienna 
++. as you know your own home town. 


You have heard of Westminster Abbey. Go See It! Roam 
. «+ every sacred inch of its historic confines. You have visioned 
the wonderful life, the gay boulevards of Paris, the jolly side- 
walk tables, the museums, the music halls, the art galleries, the 
opera. Go... bea part of it all . . . the entire unending pano- 
rama of life and frolic; of tradition and romance. 


And remember . . . how you go is just as important as 
where. Your days ar sea mus: ve as enjoyable as those ashore. 
Cunard Cabin and Tourist Third Cabin ensure just that... 
splendid large liners . .. roominess . . . comfort . . . moderate 
cost... congenial fellow passengers... food that makes 
dining an exquisite pleasure . . . and back of it all the world- 
famous Cunard management and service... a 90 year old 
tradition of super-excellence. 

RATES 
CABIN....$135up TOURIST THIRD CABIN .. . $105 up 
Join the Cunard Travel Club! 
Write for folder outlining important advantages. 
See Your Local Agent or 


CUNARD CABIN SERVICE 


1840. NINETY. YEARS. OF . SERVICE -1930 
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Warren GAMALIEL HARDING 
“The king is dead...” 


In the summer of 1923, his term of office half 
complete, his cabinet not yet discredited, War- 
ren Gamaliel Harding, 29th U.S. President, was 
prostrated by ptomaine poisoning, complicated 
by bronchial pneumonia. For days the country 
waited anxiously, and on August 2nd, doctors 
became confident of recovery. ... As TIME, 
in part, reported subsequent events: 


... Towards evening the President seemed in good 
health. Mrs. Harding and a woman nurse were with 
him. Mrs. Harding was reading aloud. Without warn- 
ing a tremor shook his frame and he collapsed. Phy- 
sicians were summoned. It was announced that the 
President had died ot cerebral apoplexy at 7:30 p.m., 
Pacific time. .. . 

In the early morning hours of August 3 an auto- 
mobile full of newspaper correspondents sped over 
Vermont roads to Plymouth Notch at the southern 
end of the Green Mountains. It drew up at the 


Carvin CooLincE 
“...long live the king!” 





Joun C. Coo.ince 
Justice of the Peace 


two-story, white frame house of John C. Coolidge, 
father of the Vice President. Word was sent upstairs 
of the tremendous news from San Francisco. The 
Vice President had retired for the night. In a few 
moments he had dressed and descended the stairs 
with his wife. The scene was in effect, if not in 
words, a representation of the ancient theme: “The 
King is dead; long live the King!” 


In an unpretentious New England living room 
Mr. Coolidge, pale, and silent, read the telegrams 
telling of President Harding’s death. Then he slowly 
dictated a statement expressing his sorrow, and his 
intention of carrying out the policies of his prede- 
cessor, and also a telegram of condolence and sym- 
pathy to Mrs. Harding, signed “Calvin Coolidge; 
Grace Coolidge.” 


The next morning, the oath of office having been 
wired from Washington, Calvin Coolidge was sworn 
in as President of the United States, by his father, a 
Justice of the Peace... . 


Cultivated Americans, impatient with cheap sensationalism and windy bias, 
turn increasingly to publications edited in the historical spirit. These publica- 
tions, fair-dealing, vigorously impartial, devote themselves to the public weal 
in the sense that they report what they see, serve no masters, fear no groups. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
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Educational Meetings 


Lake Shore Division, I. S. T. A., J. Ster- 
ling Morton High School, Cicero, Mon- 
day, April 28. Speakers engaged for 
general sessions: Dean George D. Wham, 
S. I. S. N. U. and Sergeant Alvin C. York. 





Illinois Association of Elementary Su- 
pervisors, Cicero, April 25, 26. Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Burton and Dr. W. L. Beauchamp 
of the University of Chicago have been 
engaged as two of the speakers. 





Thirty-first Annual Convention Illinois 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, Evans- 
ton, April 22-24. The convention theme 
is “The Challenge of the Changing 
World.” 

The following have accepted places on 
the program: Miss Jane Addams, of Hull 
House, Chicago; Mr. Thomas W. Gosling, 
Superintendent of Schools of Akron, 
Ohio; Miss Edna Deane Baker, President 
of the National Kindergarten College, 
Evanston, and Miss Mary Murphy, Direc- 
tor of the Elizabeth McCormick Memo- 
rial Fund, Chicago. 

Miss Frances Hays, extension secre- 
tary of the National Congress, will be 
present throughout the convention and 
will conduct several conferences. 


First International Congress on Mental 
Hygiene, Washington, D. C., May 5-10, 
1930. Schools, education, and the rela- 
tion between teacher and child have 
prominent places on the program. It is 
expected that educators, psychiatrists, 
general medical practitioners, psycholo- 
gists, social workers, and others will be 
present from many countries. 





American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, fifth annual meeting, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, May 12-14. Plans 
for the program include a discussion of 
rural adult education, alumni education, 
art in American life, and radio education. 
Director and publicity assistant can be 
addressed at Forty-One East Forty-Sec- 
ond Street, New York. 





American Library Association, fifty- 
second annual conference, Los Angeles, 
Calif., June 23-28, 1930. Headquarters 
will be at the Biltmore Hotel. 





N. E. A. Annual Meeting, Columbus, 
Ohio, June 28-July 4, 1930. 





Southeastern Division, I. S. T. A., Ol- 
ney, October 9, 10, 1930. 





Western Division, I. S. T. A., Galesburg, 
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Thursday and Friday, October 9, 10. 





Ilinois Valley Division, I. S. T. A., La- 
Salle, October 9, 10. Speakers engaged 
for general sessions: President Dearing, 
Oakland City College, Indiana; Dr. Geo. 
D. Strayer, Teachers College; Dr. Snyder. 
For sectional meetings: L. W. Hacker, 
I. 8S. N. U.; Elizabeth Ann Bowers, Ot- 
tawa. 





Eastern Division, I. S. T. A., Mattoon, 
Friday, October 17, 1930. Speakers en- 
gaged: Mr. Cameron Beck, New York 
Stock Exchange; Mr. Tom Skeyhill. 





Northwestern Division, I. S. T. A., Rock- 
ford, October 24, 1930. 





Northeastern Division, IL. S. T. A., Joliet, 
November 7, 1930. 





Officers of the divisions of the I. 8. 
T. A. and other educational organizations, 
should notify the editors of the Intrvors 
TEACHER of the time, place, and program 
features of future meetings as soon as 
they are determined. 





Do not yourself do the things which 
you are in the habit of blaming; it is an 
evil thing when the fault of the teacher 
refutes him.—Cato. 





The School of the Future 


By PAUL MONROE, International Institute, Columbia University 


characteristics of schools of 

the past with other features 
growing out of the characteristics pe- 
culiar to the age in which it exists. 
The essential feature of any school is 
the perpetual association of an adult 
with children. It is not possible to 
think of a school except in some such 
terms. One can not think of a school 
as a number of children grouped to- 
gether for purposes conscious or un- 
conscious. Russia, which is trying 
out some most radical ideas regarding 
schools has recently experienced an 
unprecedented phenomenon regard- 
ing childhood—that of children num- 
bering perhaps in the hundreds of 
thousands, associating themselves for 
the purpose of self-preservation and 
incidentally receiving some kind of 
training. But Russia, most tolerant 
of all sorts of ideas destructive of 
those of the past, never thought of 
such groups of children as constitut- 
ing ‘‘schools’’ or of accepting or term- 
ing the kind of training which these 
children received, as constituting an 
education. 

In the varying emphases which our 
advanced thinkers or unconventional 
workers in education place upon the 
independence of the child and his un- 
controlled and ‘‘natural’’ develop- 
ment, we deceive ourselves if we think 
that the influence of the adult or the 
guidance of the teacher is absent. The 
essential feature of a school is the as- 
sociation of the adult with children 
for the purpose of educating these 
children. There is no reason why we 
should avoid the use of the term 
‘feducating them’’ for in the last 
analysis the responsibility for what- 
ever schemes of education is adopted 
is that of the adult. 


Irrespective of the extent to which 
emphasis may be placed upon the ‘‘na- 
tural’ development of the child, upon 
his free and untrammeled thought, his 
undirected activity, the scheme of 
education is that of the adult. 

In the present day reaction against 
the over-activity or dominance of the 
adult over the child in the schools of 
the past, we are now in a stage of edu- 
cational thinking and experimenta- 
tion in which the adult has abdicated 
a large part of the responsibility he 
has exercised in the past. This is 
particularly true in the home educa- 
tion of the child. But, whether in 


HE school of the future will 
y \ continue some of the essential 


home or in school, such a practice can 
continue without serious social results 
is a fair question which even the most 
radical ofall the experimental answers, 
the Russian, may fail to answer. 


Personally the writer believes that 
the present reveals by way of a na- 
tural swing of the pendulum of 
thought and practice an extreme 
movement to the left. Some time in 
the future it may be interesting to in- 
vestigate the extent to which this ex- 





PAUL MONROE 


treme either in theory or in practice 
either in home or in the school is due 
to an unwillingness to accept respon- 
sibility and to the tendency to follow 
the line of least resistance. 


It is difficult if not impossible for 
any age or generation to judge itself 
in respect to such questions. The lack 
of control or of indifference to many 
standards of conduct aecepted in the 
past as revealed now by the older as 
well as by the younger generation, 
may be due to a schooling in which 
freedom from restraint and from 
guidance plays too large a part, or it 
may be due to a breakdown of the 
ideals and to the inadequacy of con- 
trols on the part of the adults as a 
reaction to the opposite conditions in 
their own experience. The whole dis- 
turbing question may be safely left, 
as in fact it must always be left to 
the same youthful generation, to be 
solved on the basis of its own evalua- 
tion of experience. 
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Shifts of emphasis in moral ideals 
from generation to generation have 
been too great to permit us to suppose 
that this present emphasis on freedom 
of child activities from some consid- 
erable exercise of responsibility on the 
part of the adult can persist without 
some sharp reaction in the future. 
Such action and reaction in truth fur- 
nishes the most comprehensive illus- 
tration of that rhythm in education 
which is but one of the many points 
that the theory of naturalistic edu- 
cation assumes in the present. 

The ‘‘child-centered school’’ of the 
early twentieth century is not alto- 
gether a new idea or even a new prac- 
tice. It has much in common with 
the practice as well as theory of both 
Froebel and of Pestolozzi, of the early 
eighteenth century, or of the theory 
of Locke of the early seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

There are few new educational 
ideas or even ideas of any kind except 
as experimental natural science pro- 
duces them. Progress comes chiefly 
through better realization of ideas 
formulated in the past. In education 
this improved practice relates both to 
ideas concerning the child’s part and 
the adult’s part in the educational 
procedure and in the relating of the 
two. 

The efficient school of the future 
will never lose sight of the central po- 
sition of the child in every education- 
al procedure. But we may well be- 
lieve that the school of the future will 
discover more effective ways of relat- 
ing the experience of the adult, as 
that experience incorporates all the 
experience of the past, to the interests 
and activities of the child. It is easy 
to see that this has not been done for 
the present generation of those being 
taught or of those having been re- 
cently taught. 

There is a wider gap than is usual 
in the past between the ideas and 
forms of conduct of the youth of to- 
day and traditional ways of thinking 
and acting. The considerable num- 
ber of revolutionary applications of 
science to the every-day conduct of 
life through the auto, the radio, the 
movie, alone would have accomplished 
this. The harrowing experiences of 
the great war and other demonstra- 
tions of the incapacity of the adult 
generation in government and in the 
wide gap between professed and pre- 
tended ideals and the realities of life 
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alone would justify this. But un- 
doubtedly a third factor in the too 
rapid descarding of the experiences 
of the past has been the inadequate 
fusing of these products of the past 
with the growing child, in our ‘‘child- 
eentered’’ schools, and in the homes 
characterized by centripetal rather 
than centrifugal forces. 

With the discarding of the old dis- 
ciplinary conception of the value of 
studies and the related theories and 
school practices the necessity arists 
for the discovery or formulation of 
practices which will properly relate 
to the child’s growth and interests 
those portions of the experience of 
the past generations that are essential 
or serviceable to stable social revolu- 
tion. This may be necessary not only 
for progress but for the very preser- 
vation of the social structures; un- 
less we are prepared to view with 
equanimity the passing of these forms 
of social organization which we have 
been accustomed to view as the high- 
est achievements of mankind for other 
forms highly novel and experimental 
and, if we may judge from the past, 
highly unstable. 


Devices in Other Countries 


In this adaptation of forms and 
processes and institutional organiza- 
tion of education to ever changing 
combinations of these two great fac- 
tors in education, every people may 
make its contribution. 

I have the opportunity of observing 
the school activities of many different 
peoples. In doing so I am impressed 
with the fact that every people work 
out some feature of the educational 
process peculiar to themselves and 
possessing not only local but general 
value. This statement is valid for all 
people including those which we are 
apt to consider most backward edu- 
eationally. 

In Bulgaria exists this device in 
school management and teacher train- 
ing: A young teacher, graduating 
from a normal school is given a one- 
year employment by some communi- 
ty; if the community is satisfied, the 
teacher may be called permanently 
but if so, for a life tenure with a re- 
tirement allowance at the age of re- 
tirement fixed by general law. Upon 
entering the school permanently, the 
teacher is assigned a group of chil- 
dren for which he assumes responsi- 
bility throughout the elementary 
schooling of the group. Others may 
teach the group but the assigned 
teacher looks after their health, their 
morals, their social contacts and wel- 
fare. During the summer months he 

(Continued on Page 302.) 
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Better Supervision in Rural Schools 


Given Before County Superintendents Association, Dec. 26, 1929; 
By J. E. W. MILLER, Superintendent of Schools, Madison County 


The successful County Superintendent 
of Schools is a public servant and not a 
dictator. In order to be successful as a 
supervisor, he must understand the 
school, the community, the teacher, and 
the pupils. His job is a big one. Com- 
munities vary but little. Teachers are 
often changed. Pupils come and go. As 
the superintendent looks upon his task for 
the first time he recalls possibly his first 
peep into a kaleidoscope. Any change of 
angle as to viewpoint changed the entire 
outlook. But a few years ago the upper- 
most thought in the mind of the county 
superintendent was the certification of 
teachers; next, the Course of Study or 
County Outline, and fortunate was that 
superintendent whose county had adopt- 
ed a uniform list of textbooks. Later fol- 
lowed the sanitation laws and at present 
we are beset with boundary lines, con- 
solidation, and various other legal phases 
of school work. We have about lost sight 
of the pupil and the teacher. 

Visitation 

Visitation is probably the greatest fac- 
tor in the county superintendent’s help- 
fulness to any district, teacher, or pupils; 
and for this particular task he has the 
least time. To be successful in this par- 
ticular line, the visiting superintendent 
will use all of his faculties—eyes, ears, 
nose, and mouth. These faculties must 
be so trained that his short visit of 15 or 
20 minutes in the schoolroom will give 
him knowledge of the type of work being 
done by the teacher and pupils, what has 
been done by the school board, what 
should be done, and other matters con- 
cerning the buildings. 

Outline or Manual a Necessity 

The successful county superintendent 
has in mind a definite line of work to be 
carried out by the teachers in the rural 
schools. A county manual, if you please, 
based upon the State Course of Study and 
definitely outlining the work as presented 
in the various basal texts of the county. 
He must be master of his outline as well 
as the text—require teachers to file with 
his office programs showing the time al- 
lotted each class for the recitation as well 
as study periods. 

Bi-Monthly Reviews 

The bi-monthly questions leaving the 
county superintendent’s office at their 
regular time, covering the definite work 
will insure uniformity of work being done 
by all the rural schools of his county. 
In the matter of regular attendance in 
the rural schools, much depends upon the 
teacher’s attitude toward her work, her 
pupils, and her patrons. Then in turn, 
the county superintendent must also use 
his influence in order to keep ever before 
the pupils the advantage of punctuality 
and regularity. The county superinten- 
dent cannot personally visit or interview 
the patrons or school officers of each dis- 
trict, but he can write each board member 


his findings and suggestions regarding 
the school, after his visit to these schools. 
Superintendents will find that after a 
tryout, these letters will have a wonder- 
ful effect upon the board members and 
they will look forward to receiving help- 
ful suggestions regarding the improve- 
ment of their school buildings or other 
important matters. 


Rural Schools, Experiment Stations 

Our rural schools have too long been 
used as experiment stations for the be- 
ginning teachers by city superintendents 
who have enticed the successful rural 
teacher to become a member of their 
teaching staff. Most of those teachers in 
the city schools today who are successful 
in their present positions, have been suc- 
cessful rural teachers earlier in their 
career. Directors are realizing that a suc- 
cessful teacher in the rural school should 
be retained as long as possible and at al- 
most any cost, justifiable to the service 
rendered. 

Office Assistants 

We are sometimes at a loss to know 
which is the most important phase of our 
work, that of visitation in the rural 
schools, the directing from our office the 
work to be done, the receiving of school 
committees in our office, or the regular 
routine of office filing, etc. Fortunate, in- 
deed, is that superintendent who has com- 
petent office assistants, a real truant offi- 
cer and a rural visitor who not only are 
familiar with the working of the county 
superintendent’s office, but are also ex- 
perienced in the matter of handling 
classes from kindergarten through the 
high school. It is this type of help that 
is so badly needed in many of our offices. 
As county superintendents we look to our 
County Boards of Supervisors or Com- 
missioners for our authority in securing 
the necessary assistants. Personally, it 
has taken many years for our supervisors 
to reach the point where they now are re- 
garding the importance of the office of 
the County Superintendent of Schools. 
They have been brought to this point, not 
through the efforts of any one superin- 
tendent, but through the activities and 
accumulative effort of at least three very 
successful county superintendents. To- 
day, I am enjoying the fruits of their 
labors and the teachers, as well as the 
boys and girls of Madison County, realize 
the great sacrifice and effort made by 
those worthy men in whose footsteps I 
am trying to follow. Our subject, “How 
to Secure Better Supervision ‘in Rural 
Schools,” resolves itself into the finding 
of qualified assistants: a stenographer 
who is able to set up the dictation cor- 
rectly, neatly, and effectively; an office 
assistant, who can easily and quickly read 
human nature, who understands the var- 
ious workings of school law and can ac- 
curately direct and instruct visitors in 

(Continued on Page 300.) 
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THE 


Rural School Improvement 


Address, Condensed, 15th Annual Convention, Illinois Agricultural 
Association, Springfield, Jan. 30 


By EX-GOVERNOR FRANK O. LOWDEN 


HB largest items in the farmers’ 

tax bill are for schools and roads. 

The time-honored method for 

supporting the one and build- 
ing and maintaining the other has 
been by local taxation. With refer- 
enee to roads, formerly this was an en- 
tirely logical procedure. For practically 
all roads were local in their use. It was 
a rare thing when anyone living outside 
of the township or county used the roads. 
There is now, however, a constantly de- 
creasing number of purely local roads. 
As motor cars multiply, even the leafy 
lane in the remote countryside is invaded 
by the owners of city cars. We are recog- 
nizing this changed condition by putting 
an increasing share of the cost of roads 
upon the federal and state governments. 
This is a wholesome tendency and should 
go on progressively, thus relieving in a 
measure the burden of taxation upon the 
farms. 

We have not, however, been so wise 
with our country schools. The largest 
single item of taxation upon the farms is 
usually for the support of schools. And 
yet the country school has fallen far be- 
hind in the march of progress. 

The population in the rural school dis- 
trict, has steadily declined. A few years 
ago, the state of Iowa enacted a law by 
which, when the number of pupils in any 
school district was reduced to five, the 
school should be closed and provision 
made for carrying those pupils to another 
school. Under that law 500 schools in 
the state of Iowa alone have been closed 
The country schoo! therefore has lost its 
old vitality and its old importance in the 
life of the people. It is hard to make 
the school directors themselves believe 
that they need give much attention to so 
small a group. For the most part, the 
little school house. which was once so 
dynamic a thing in the life of the com 
munity has fallen into neglect. It re- 
mains upon the hilltop as of yore. It 
too often, though, has an appearance of 
decrepitude and is usually a melancholy 
memorial of better days. 


Improvements in City Schools 
At the same time that the rural school 
has been undergoing this evolution, the 
schools in the towns and cities have con- 
stantly improved. Handsome and stately 
buildings have taken the place of the rud- 
er structures of earlier years; the course 
of instruction has been greatly broaden- 
ed; sanitation and recreation have been 
provided for. In other words, for half a 
century at least, the rural schools have 
been going backward, while town and city 

schools have been moving forward. 
Educators have not been blind to this 
distressing contrast. In some sections of 
the country consolidated country schools 
have been established. These schools have 
marked a vast improvement in the life of 


the community. For farmers are as eager 
to give their children a good education 
as are those who live in the cities and 
towns. They have found, though, that 
the consolidated school, to be at all ade- 
quate, means a heavier tax burden than 
they can bear. 
Economic Units Grown Larger 

In the cities we recognize the need of 
giving equal educational opportunities to 
all the children of the city regardless of 
where they live. The children of the lat- 
est immigrant in the poorest section of 
the city are supplied with school build- 
ings and school equipment and teachers 
equal in every respect to those which are 
given the children of the wealthiest por- 
tions of the city. The largest American 
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cities cover an area of wide extent, and 
yet this principle applies throughout their 
midst. Why haven’t we got to apply a 
similar principle upon a larger scale? 
Isn’t it as essential to the welfare of the 
State that all the children within its bor- 
ders should have a fitting education as it 
is to the people of the city that adequate 
schools should be furnished all their chil- 
dren? Especially since the future increase 
of the population in the urban centers 
will be largely recruited from the country 
schools. If to secure this, it is necessary 
for the State to take upon itself a larger 
share of the cost of rural schools, isn’t 
it in the interest of the State to assume 
this burden? 

And if the State, because of its widely 
scattered population, or for any other rea- 
son, is unable to give its children that 
education which a self-governing nation 
requires if it is to endure, is there any 
reason why the Federal Government 
should not grant aid to those states? 
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In our national life, the economic unit 
has continuously grown larger until it now 
embraces the country as a whole. In 
early days the local community was large- 
ly a self-sufficient economic unit. In the 
main, it supplied its own needs. Its com- 
merce with the outer world was slight. 
Its economic life has broadened contin- 
uously ever since. What was at first of 
local concern became the larger concern 
of the State. Today there is not a hamlet 
so remote that its economic life is not in 
tertwined with that of the great metropo- 
lises of the land. This fact accounts for 
and justifies the growing tendency of the 
states to supplement local revenue by 
state grants. The logic of the situation 
requires the application of the same prin. 
ciple to government grants of aid to the 
states. This would not be in derogation 
of state rights and state duties, but would 
be only a simple recognition of economic 
fact. 

In other countries, if I am correctly in 
formed, the revenue, a portion of which 
is later redistributed among the local 
subdivisions, is being raised more and 
more by the central governments and less 
and less by the local governments; this 
partly because of superior administration 
hy the central government, but largely 
because other governments have recog- 
nized the inevitable economic unity of 
the country as a whole. 


Rural Isolation Broken Down 

The old isolation of the farm in a sense 
has been broken down by the telephone, 
the automobile, and the radio. Communi- 
cation and interchange of visits between 
those who live in the country and those 
who live in the city are becoming more 
frequent all the time. The farmer knows 
how the city man lives. The farmer’s 
wife knows the convenience that the 
housewife in the city enjoys. The farm 
er and his wife and their children know 
of the superiority of the city school over 
the country school. The time, therefore, 
has come when we must strive to equalize 
conditions of living upon the farm and in 
the towns and cities. We shall be unable 
much longer to maintain a double stan- 
dard of living in the United States, as 
we have in recent years. If the inequali- 
ties which now exist shall continue, we 
shall not much longer be able to keep the 
normal boys and girls upon the farm. The 
trek eityward is already under way. If 
it shall go on as rapidly as it has in the 
last few years, the next generation will 
witness a farm population largely com- 
posed of the physically and mentally un- 
fit. I am not disturbed about the move- 
ment of our country folks, but I am tre- 
mendously concerned that this migration 
should not drain our countryside of the 
stalwart young men and women who pre- 
fer life on the farm, but who are drawn 
to the cities because they cannot secure 
a fair reward for their efforts upon the 
farm. In the future, when the problem 
is not of surplus, but of deficit of farm 
products, these stalwart men and women 
will be needed on the farm if we are to 
feed, at a reasonable cost, the constantly 


increasing population in our metropolitan 
centers. 
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Local Salary Schedules for Teachers 


Essential Points From Study by Research Department Summarized ;' 


ALARY schedules have been 
generally adopted in the larger 
school systems of Illinois. The 
making of a good schedule is 

no easy task. Some of the principles 
frequently involved in schedules’ are 
matters of controversy. 


Ideas Generally Found 
(1) Consideration of training. 

(a) Training of entrants should be 
high enough to discourage teach- 
ing as ‘‘stepping stone’’ work. 

(b) Opportunity for further train- 
ing should be given by having 
minimum salary support teacher 
twelve months in year. 

(ec) Initial salary for entrant 
should be proportionate to train- 
ing. 

(d) Training acquired after first 
employment should be adequate- 
ly compensated. 

(e) Increments in compensation 
should recognize increments in 
training even as small as one- 
third or one-quarter of year. 

(f) Inerements in compensation 
should not cease with increments 
in training below advanced grad- 
uate standing. 

(g) Advanced training may be re- 
quired over periodic intervals; 
such at least may well be asked 
for super-maximum compensa- 
tion. 

(h) Training to be recognized by 
increased compensation should be 
cultural or professional and help- 
ful in improving service per- 
formed. 

(i) At least one-tenth of the mini- 
mum salary should be added by 
each year of additional profes- 
sional training beyond minimal 
requirement. 

(j) When schedule is adopted 

‘Research Dept. I. 8. T. A. Salary Schedules 

in IlMnots; mimeographed booklet. 15 pages. 
Springfield : Illinois State Teachers Association. 

nions may differ as to certain essentials 
in a salary schedule. A few helpful references 
a ere E. 8S. (chairman). Teachers’ sal- 
aries and salary trends in 1923. Report of 


Sala Committee of N. EB. A. issued as Re- 
search Bul. of N. EB. A., Vol. I, No. 3, Wash- 


No. 3, Washington: N. E. A. 

Cubberley, E. P. State school administra- 
tion, Ch. 24. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927. 

Almack, J. C. and ——. A. R. Probdlema of 
the teac profession, Ch. XIII. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925. 

Moehlman, Arthur B. Public school finance, 
Ch. IX. Chicago: Rand McNally and Co., 1927. 

Lewis, Personnel problems of the 
ag staf, Ch. XIV. New York: Century 
Co., 1925. 


Specimen Schedules Outlined 


teachers already in the system 
should receive due consideration 
even though they fail to meet 
training standards required of 
beginning teachers. 

(2) Consideration of experience. 

(a) Teachers new in system should 
be accorded recognition of suc- 
cessful experience elsewhere. 

(b) An increment in salary should 
recognize each year of meritor- 
ious service over a period ranging 
from 8 to 12 years; increments of 
super-maximum nature may well 
apply to longer periods. 

(3) Consideration of responsibility of 
position. 

(a) If teaching load is decidedly 
out of the ordinary, adjustment 
in compensation should be made. 

(b) Supervisory and administra- 
tive responsibilities and special 
or technical assignments should 
be adequately compensated. 

(4) Consideration of district’s ability 
to meet obligations. 

(a) Common sense dictates that no 
schedule be ‘‘held out’’ to teach- 
ers unless possibilities of meeting 
financial promises he reasonably 
certain. 

Ideas Less Frequently’ Found 

(1) The single salary feature. 

(a) This implies equal pay among 
the school divisions (elementary 
grades, high school, etc.). 

(2) The idea of equal pay for equal 
service. 
(a) This implies equal pay for 
male and female teachers render- 
ing equal service. 
(3) Classified merit rating. 

(a) This implies rating of teach- 
ers’ success for advance and scal- 
ing under schedule of compensa- 
tion. 

*A survey of salary schedules of cities of 

Illinois, made by this department in 1929, af- 
fords the basis of classifying these ideas ax 


being less frequently found than those named 
above. 


(b) Under no condition should the 
teacher fail to know the points 
she is rated on; no authority 
should be given autocratic power 
to rate in a whimsical manner. 

(4) Super-mazimum features. 

(a) This implies that supermaxi 
mum rates of compensation are 
given to teachers rating high for 
merit, for professional prepara 
tion, ete. 


Ideas Theoretically Discussed 
(1) Variations through costs of liv- 


ing. 
(a) If schedule is effective over 
large area, cost of living in dif 
ferent sections should be consid- 
ered in fixing payments. 
(2) Allowance for dependents. 
(a) Compensation may be made 
relative to number of dependents 
of teacher." 


Springfield Grade Schools 
The points relative to experience 
and training increments in the salary 
schedule for all regular and special 
teachers in the Springfield elementary 
schools, with the exception of teach 
ers of industrial arts and physical 

education are shown in Table I. 


Glen Ellyn Grade Schools 


The salary schedule for the elemen 
tary schools in Glen Ellyn reads as 
follows: 

(A) Requirements for Teachers. 

I. The qualifications for teachers in 

the elementary schools and the junior 


*Two recent studies have proposed that stat 
aid in two important states be apportioned 
according to an index of cost of living; se 
the following. 

Harry, D. P. Cost of liviny of teachers in 
the State of New York. Teachers College Con 
tributions to Education, No. 320. New York 
Columbia University, Teachers College, 1920 

Keith, John A. H., Chairman. Report of th« 
commission to study the distribution of stat: 
subsidies to achool districts. Harrisburg 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania (Dept. of Pub 
lic Instruction). 

‘Twenty-three foreign countries, mostly in 
Burope, grant supplementary allowances in 
salary according to the number of dependent» 
upon those engaged in governmental civil serv 
ice positions. 


Table I—SPRINGFIELD GRADE SCHOOL SALARY SCHEDULE 





Experience | = 


Years of Training Beyond High School: 


in Years | 2 21/38 2 2/3 Sand 4 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
0 $1000.00 $1050.00 $1100.00 $1150.00 
1 1075.00 1125.00 1175.00 1225.00 
2 1150.00 1200.00 1250.00 1300.00 
3 1225.00 1275.00 1325.00 1375.00 
4 1200.00 1350.00 1400.00 1450.00 
3 1275.00 1425.00 | 1475.00 1525.00 
6 1450.00 1500.00 1550.00 1600.00 
7 500.00 1550.00 1600.00 
8 1550.00 1000.00 
| 9 1600.00 
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high school of Glen Ellyn are, as follows: 


(1) Graduation from a two year 
state normal school or the equivalent 
in college or university training. 


(2) A minimum of two years of 
teaching experience in public school 
work. 

(3) Professional study shall be re- 
quired of all teachers, including princi- 
pals, as follows: 

(a) No teacher, who allows more 
than five years to elapse without se- 
curing by attendance at a normal 
school or college the equivalent of 
two major credits, shall be retained 
in the Glen Ellyn Public Schools. In 
the application of this requirement, 
the first five year period shall start 
September 1, 1926. 

(b) Provided, however, that ex- 
tension and evening courses and cer- 
tain types of educative travel satis- 
factory to the Board of Education 
and the Superintendent may be ac- 
cepted in lieu of actual attendance at 
a normal school or college as re- 
quired under (a) above. 

(4) Teachers and principals shall 
be classified annually by the superin- 
tendent of schools as A, B, C, D, and E. 
The classification of regular teachers 
shall be based upon a rating given by 
the superintendent, after he, together 
with the principal, has given careful 
consideration to the work of each in- 
dividual teacher. 

(5) The following points, or such 
others as may be agreed upon by the 
teachers’ committee and the superin- 
tendent, shall be considered in deter- 
mining the rating of teachers. 

(a) Skill and teaching ability as 
shown in daily practice and in re- 
sults obtained. 

(b) Teaching personality. 

(c) Discipline and general ability 
to get along with pupils and patrons. 

(d) Self control and tact, particu- 
larly as related to items (c) and (h). 

(e) Scholarship. 

(f) Daily preparation and lesson 
planning. 

(g) Willingness to accept advisory 
suggestions. 

(h) Loyalty to and co-operation 
with fellow teachers, principal, and 
superintendent. 

(i) Professional attitude and 
growth as shown by attitude toward 
teachers’ meetings, professional read- 
ing, and membership in teachers’ and 
parent-teacher associations. 

(j) Energy, enthusiasm, initiative, 
and dependability. 

(k) Health and general appear- 
ance. 


(6) Teachers and principals, whose 
rating places them in classes A, B, or 
C, are eligible for re-election and, if 
re-elected, are entitled to the regular 
annual increase in salary as provided 
by the salary schedule. 

(7) Teachers who do not meet the 
regular requirements, as given above, 
may be employed as part time as- 





heads, ‘ 
athletics, music, dramatics, 
completion of 6-8 weeks reside 


desi 


sistants to the principals, as substitute 
teachers, or to fill emergency positions. 
However, no teacher so employed shall 
be considered as a candidate for a 
regular position without first meeting 
the minimum qualifications for regular 
teachers. Furthermore, the Board is 
under no obligation to place a teacher 
employed as an assistant to a principal, 
as a substitute, or to fill an emergency 
position, in a regular teaching position 
even though she may meet the require- 
ments for a regular teacher. 


(8) Any teacher, after three years 
of service in the system, may be 
granted a year’s leave of absence with- 
out pay for professional study. This 
privilege does not affect the teacher’s 
standing on the salary schedule. Not 
more than two teachers shall be grant- 
ed this privilege in any one year. 


(B) Salaries of Teachers. 


II. Salaries of teachers in the elemen- 


tary schools and the junior high school 
of Glen Ellyn shall be determined, as 
follows: 


(1) A teacher coming into the sys- 
tem offering the minimum requirements 
shall receive a beginning salary of not 
more than $1200 for ten school months. 


(2) A teacher offering more than 
the minimum qualifications may re- 
ceive a beginning salary in proportion 
to her experience, provided it does not 
exceed $1400. 


(3) A normal school graduate or a 
teacher with equivalent training, whose 
rating places her in class A, B, or C 
and who is re-employed, shall receive 
an annual increase of $50 until a maxi- 
mum of $1800 is reached. 


(4) Any teacher having reached the 
maximum salary defined in section 3 
above and who has secured additional 
training to the extent of graduation 
with a bachelor’s degree from a recog- 
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nized college or university shall be 
eligible to a further annual increase of 
$50 until a maximum of $2000 is 
reached. 


(5) A regular teacher within the 
system promoted to a principalship 
shall receive an increase of $25 per 
pupil room the first year and a regular 
annual increase of $50 until a maxi- 
mum of $2200 is reached for a principal 
who has ten pupil rooms under her 
céare, and whose preparation is normal 
school graduation or the equivalent. 
The maximum for a principal holding 
a bachelor’s degree shall be $2400 for 
a ten room building. 

(a) The maximum for a principal 
in charge of fewer than ten pupil 
rooms shall be $25 less for each room 
under ten. 

(b) The maximum for a principal 
with more than ten pupil rooms shall 
be $25 more for each room over ten. 

(c) The salary of a principal shall 
vary as the number of pupil rooms 
under her charge varies. — 

(d) A principal elected from with- 
out the system shall be given a be- 
ginning rating such as experience 
and training will justify. 

(6) No definite salary scale is made 
for special teachers and supervisors, 
as each of these positions is individual 
in its nature and will be considered on 
its own merits. 


(7) Attendance at a summer ses- 
sion of a recognized normal school or 
college, while under contract with the 
Glen Ellyn Board of Education, shall 
entitle a teacher to a bonus of $15 for 
each major credit actually earned. (A 
major credit is based on 60 class reci- 
tation periods and is equivalent to 
3 1/3 semester hours.) 

(8) In case of unavoidable absences 
of teachers from duties due to sickness, 
or other causes acceptable to the Board 


Table II—GENERAL SALARY SCHEDULE IN ELGIN 
(For Kindergarten, Grade, Special, and Junior and Senior High School Teachers) 











Years of Experience: 
































Training — S— — 
1 2 ei 4 5 6 | 7 8 | 9 | 0 
EE @ |e | | o | @ |@ | @ | | ao | aD 
A, 2 yr. Normal $1100 | $1200 | $1250 | $1300 | $1350 | $1400 | $1450 | $1500 | $1550 | i000 
B, 2 / 1150 | "1950 | "4 1350 |"1400 |°1450 |*1500 | “is00 | "tooo. |*100) 
; 1200 | 1300 | 1350 | 1400 | 1450 | 1500 | 1550 | 1600 | 1650 | 1700 
D, 2 | 1250 | 1350 | 1400 | 1450 | 1500 | 1550 | 1600 | 1650 | 1700 | 1730 
E, 3 yr. Normal | 1300 | 1400 | 1450 | 1500 | 1550 | 1600 | 1650 | 1700 | 1750 | 1800 
F, 3 1350 | 1450 | 1500 | 1550 | 1600 1650 1700 | 1750 | 1800 | isso 
G) 3 1400 | 1500 | 1550 | 1600 | 1650 1700 | 1750 | 1800 | 1850 | 4900 
H, 3 ; 1450 | 1550 | 1600 | 1650 | 1700 | 1750 | 1800 | 1850 | 1900 | 1950 
1, College Graduate | 1500 | 1600 | 1650 | 1700 | 1750 | 1800 | 1850 | 1900 | 1950 | Sooo 
J, 4 550 | 1650 | 1700 | 1750 | 1800 | 1850 | 1900 | 1950 2050 
L’ 4 1600 | 1750 | 100 | 1850 | 3900 | ioe | 3938 | 2000 | 2050 | z100 
. ' 1950 | 2000 | 2050 | 
M, Master's Degree 1700 1850 | 1900 | 1950 | 2000 | 2050 | 2100 | aio | Sepp 
(Add: For men not to exceed $250. For ried q Pp F 
A. 4 : mar men, not to exceed $500. For department 


For special teachers (commercial, home economics, manua! tralning, 
art, deaf, exceptional, opportunity, special) not to exceed $3 


00. 
It is improbable that any increase in a single year will total more than $100 in the inaugu- 
e 


ration of this schedule. 


Fractions under train 


ualifications: The minimum educational 


tion from a two year norma! course after complet’ 


+ junior high school teachers, as near 
red. 


indicate summer sessions, each quarter year indicating successful 
ntial school attendance. 


ualifications for grade teachers shall be 


radua- 


on of four years of high school or its equivalent. 
an approach to college graduation as possible is 


For senior high school teachers, standards of the North Central Association will be adhered to. 
Effcienc. Teacher rated as F, if re-elected, retains the same salary as preceding year. 
Teacher receiving an F rating two years is automatically dropped from the teaching force. 
wperience: A fraction greater than one-half shall count as a year, but only one such frac- 
tion shall be considered in total years of experience.) 
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of Education, teachers shall be paid 
their salaries for two school weeks. 
Repeated absences of more than two 
school weeks during the school year 
will be subject to special action of the 
Board. 

(9) Substitute teachers shall be ap- 
pointed by the superintendent to fill 
such vacancies as may occur because 
of temporary absence of regular teach- 
ers. The substitute teachers, when- 
ever it is possible to secure them, shall 
be persons with training and experi- 
ence in teaching. Such substitutes 
shall be paid at the rate of $4 per 
school day of actual service. 


General Schedule in Elgin 

Elgin has the ‘‘single salary fea- 
ture’’ in its schedule; that is, the 
same schedule applies throughout all 
grades of the entire system so far as 
teachers of regular subjects are con- 
cerned. Table II with the notes below 
presents the Elgin schedule. 





A True Memorial to Self-Sacrifice 
Of Annie Louise Keller 


At the conclusion of his address as 
a representative of the press at the 
unveiling of the Annie Louise Keller 
monument at White Hall, on August 
25, 1929, Mr. V. Y. Dallman, editor 
of the Illinois State Register, Spring- 
field, urged that the memorial be made 
an annual event as a means of keep- 
ing alive and promoting the ideals of 
the heroine. Mr. Dallman said in 
part: 

And now, what of our responsibility? 
There is nothing that we can say or do 





here that will add luster to the name 
and fame of this brave young woman 
whose heroism is in our hearts. Her im- 
mortality is assured. 

What we say here and the erection 
of this beautiful marble memorial will 
mean nothing unless we find in this oc- 
casion an inspiration to re-dedicate our 
lives to some form of emulation of the 
heroism and self-sacrifice of Annie Louise 
Keller. This is only a mockery, if our 
words, our thoughts and our acts today 
do not find exprersion in some form of 
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unselfish service tomorrow and through- 
out our lives. 

Let us, therefore, visualize life as a 
schoolhouse—just such a schoolhouse as 
that at Centerville where these children 
study and where Annie Louise Keller 
taught. We who have grown up—all of 
us men and women are the teachers in 
this school, if you please. All about us 
are the children—boys and girls in great 
numbers—in whose lives we must find a 
great and constant responsibility. The 
storm clouds of ignorance, prejudice, in- 
tolerance, dishonesty, disrespect for law, 
and vice can be seen there yonder 
through the schoolhouse windows sweep- 
ing toward them. Shall we, by selfish- 
ness, neglect them or shall we find in the 
life and heroism of Annie Louise Keller 
an inspiration to stand with our backs 
to the schoolhouse door, admonish the 
children wisely and discreetly, direct 
them by honorable example, and thus 
help to protect and to save them by lead- 
ing them into lives of integrity, useful- 
ness, honor, and unselfish service for 
others? 

Unless we take our places at the 
schoolhouse door of life in devotion 
to and defense of the boys and girls of 
White Hall, Greene County, Springfield, 
Illinois, and America, when we know 
these storms are raging, we make this 
occasion a travesty and we dishonor 
rather than honor the name of the young 
woman foremost in our hearts and minds. 

I feel that all of us have caught the 
spirit of this hour. Let us go forth re- 
dedicating our lives to the ideal which 
this monument represents. 





Frail Beauty 
By Lew SaRert 


O molten dewdrop, trembling in the 
light 
Of dawn, and clinging to the brook- 
mint-blade— 
A pendant opal on a breast of 
jade— 
How came your splendor, so limpid 
and so bright? 


How your clear symmetry? 
what weird sleight 
Of art suffused you with «ach rain- 
bow-shade, 
Captured your evanescent hour, 
and made 
A quivering soul from fire and mist 
and night? 


And 


Fleeting your span! Yet | shall be 
content 
To let the Cosmic Power that built 
in you 
Such frail beauty, such lus!er opulent, 
And such immortal life as lies in 
dew, 
Fashion the fragile moment of my 
soul 
In what frail shape It deems a per- 
feet whole. 
Copyright by Heury Holt & Company in Slow 
Smoke. 
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John B. Russell, Educator 


Mr. John B. Russell who died in 
January this year served as superin- 
tendent of the Wheaton schools for 
thirty years. Prior 
to his sup*rintend- 
ency he was the 
professor of natu- 
ral sciences at 
Wheaton College. 
At one time he was 
superintendent of 
schools in Henry 
County. During 
his superintendency of the Wheaton 
schools he was a member of the Round 
Table which is composed of superin- 
tendents of northeastern Illinois who 
met in Chicago monthly. 

The Wheaton Progessive of Janu- 
ary 31, paid this tribute to Mr. Rus- 
sell as an educator: 

Professor J. B. Russell was a Christian 
educator who for three decades gave 
Wheaton schools the example of a pure 
and spotless life, the help of scholarly 
attainments, and the guidance of the 
skill and strength and wisdom of a good 
heart and a keen mind. The veneration 
and regard of thousands attended him in 
life and these feelings are but intensified 
by his death. 

He graced the exalted profession of 
teacher—one who has almost the words 
of life and death for the children in his 
care. His precepts were wise, his heart 
right. He was practical, scientific, safe, 
and yet he shaped the courses of his life 
by the steadfast cynosure of Christian 
faith. He did not go along leaning on an 
unsteady stave that felt its uncertain 
way ahead, but on the Psalmist’s com- 
forting rod and shepherd’s staff that 
turned the desert places to green pastures 
as he passed. He needed no fluency of 
speech. His deeds were his eloquent 
words. As the silent sweep of a great 
river was the symphony of his life. 





National Officer Speaks in State 


During the week of March 3. Miss Faye 
Read who is the secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Classrom Teachers of the N. E. 
A., spoke to the entire body of teachers 
or to selected groups (or to both) in the 
cities of Evanston, Springfield, and 
Peoria. Miss Read is a third grade teach- 
er in the city schools of Pueblo, Colorado, 
and was returning from the February 
meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, and allied organizations in At- 
lantic City. She was given a month’s 
leave of absence by the school board of 
Pueblo that she might attend the meeting 
in Atlantic City and fill speaking engage- 
ments en route. 





I have never seen a man who could 
do real work except under the stimulus 
of encouragement and enthusiasm and 
the approval of the people for whom he 
is working.—Charles M. Schwab. 
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Our Own History, A Look Into the Past 


Part V—Varied Interests and Accomplishments 


OLLOWING in rather quick 

succession after the organiza- 

tion in 1854, of the Illinois 

State Teachers Association and 
resulting wholly or in part from its 
influence came the establishing of the 
office of superintendent of public .in- 
struction, the founding of the first 
teacher-training school, the launching 
of an educational magazine, a great 
body of school legislation including 
provision for a two-mill tax for school 
purposes, and the establishment of a 
state university. In comparison with 
these signal accomplishments the next 
twenty or thirty years seem barren 
of results. 

The real influence of the Association 
was, without doubt, extended through in- 
direct channels. First, the educators at- 
tending these meetings were in many 
instances leaders in their own communi- 
ties. Thus they carried to their own 
fields the work done within the conven- 
tion halls. Second, the Association’s atti- 
tude must have been reflected in the 
work of the state superintendent. 
Throughout all of these years, with the 
exception of two sessions, these officers 
were present at the teachers’ gatherings. 
Being unable to attend the 1868 meeting 
Newton Bateman evidently considered 
the attitude of the educators of sufficient 
importance to demand a letter of ex- 
planation for his absence. Third, the 
Association, by its existence laid a foun- 
dation for the work that was to be so 
effective in the years that were to follow. 

It was during this period that the 
now forgotten county normal schools 
received considerable verbal support. 
County institutes were much dis- 
cussed. In 1866, forty-four counties 
were holding these institutes, and in 
1880 a state system by statute was 
created. Method and curriculum con- 
tent was given much prominence. 
Spelling reform had ardent support- 
ers in discussions of the late seventies. 
Gymnasties and the teaching of music 
were enthusiastically advanced. Nat- 
ural history, introduced by the Nat- 
ural History Society of Illinois was 
repeatedly indorsed, and the Associa- 
tion used its influence in securing an 
appropriation for a Natural History 
Museum. The teaching of physiology 
and hygiene was urged and the tem- 
perance organizations added ‘‘ with 
special reference to the effects of alco- 
hol and tobaecco.’’ Also the Association 
co-operated with interested organiza- 
tions for the law permitting the main- 
taining of kindergartens. 

That the Association was active in 
securing the establishment of a re- 


form school for the state is doubtless 
news to the members of the present, 
but the records show such to be the 
case. While some opposition developed 
the larger number were heartily in 
favor of the movement. To create 
interest in corrective institutions the 
executive committee placed George 
W. Perkins, an administrator of the 
Chicago Reform scohol, on the pro- 
gram of 1865. 

Two of the outstanding problems 
receiving the attention of the Associa- 
tion about this time were the certifi- 
cation of teachers and compulsory at- 
tendance. 

In 1865, the Association adopted the 
following resolution as an outgrowth 
of Superintendent Bateman’s lecture 
on the certification of teachers: 

RESOLVED, That the Executive Com- 
mittee be instructed to make the subject 
of State Certificates a matter of special 
consideration and insert it in the pro- 
gramme of the next Association Meeting, 
either by address or essay, as they may 
think the best. 

Considerable attention was given to 
the subject the following year. The 
Association, at length, refused to go 
on record by a majority vote in favor 
of a change in the existing certifica- 
tion laws. 

Thus the Associatien was not in ac- 
cord with a more stringent certifica- 
tion, as advocated by Superintendent 
Newton Bateman, during the first 
years of this controversy. It was not 
long, however, before the membership 
endorsed a plan of higher qualifica- 
tions for teachers in the schools of 
Illinois. This fi¢ht, for it often has 
been an aggressive conflict, has been 
continued throtighout the years of 
the Association’s growth. 

[Since, by the time the law of 1929 
is fully in effect, Illinois will still be 
far behind fhe most progressive states 
in standards required for the lowest 
grade of elementary certificates, the 
subject probably should and doubtless 
the organization. ] 

Concerning compulsory attendance 
the Committee on Resolutions in 1862, 
introduced the following which was 
aflopted : 

RESOLVED, That a committee of three 
be appointed to make a report to the next 
meeting of the Association upon the sub- 
ject of compulsory attendance. 

A similar resolution was introduced 
and adopted in 186%. As a result of 


the discussion in 1863 a much strong- 
er and more detailed resolution was 
adopted the next vear. 
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However, by 1869, the Association, 
by a majority vote, took an adverse 
stand on compulsory education. This 
attitude was reflected in their resolu- 
tion on this subject: 

Resolved, That this Convention is not 
committed to the Doctrine of Compulsory 
Attendance of pupils. 


This attitude changed and the I. §. 
T. A. has been active in passing and 
amending various compulsory attend- 
ance laws including that legislation 
by the 56th General Assembly. 


The Association assumed responsi- 
bility for the Illinois educational ex- 
hibit at the Centennial Exposition 
held in Philadelphia in 1876. Several 
thousand dollars were raised through 
private subscription and state approp 
riation for this exhibit. 

The original records show ‘‘the 
subject of the representation of the 
educational interests of Illinois at the 
Centennial Exposition’’ was present- 
ed to the Association at the December, 
1875, meeting at Rock Island by the 
then Superintendent of Publie In- 
struction, 8S. M. Etter at the request 
of the late Stephen A. Forbes, at that 
time ‘‘Prof. Forbes of Normal.’’ 

The experience gained at Phila- 
delphia led to a desire for some type 
of examinations for the common 
schools of Illinois that would indicate 
the progress being made in classroom 
work. These were known as competi- 
tive examinations. The committee in 
charge of this work reported ‘‘un- 
graded schools,’’ ‘‘high schools of the 
second class,’’ ‘‘primary depart- 
ments,’’ ‘‘grammar departments,”’ 
and ‘“‘high schools of higher grade’’ 
were examined in certain subjects 
specified in each classification. 


These examinations were used for 
comparative evaluation of some school 
systems. They also furnished mater- 
ial for an educational exhibit at the 
Paris Exposition in 1878. Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction James 
P. Slade gives the following account 
of this activity : 

After consultation with the President 
of the Association, and Dr. Gregory, one 
of the State Commissioners to the Paris 
Exposition, the committee thought it de- 
sirable to represent this body by an ex- 
hibit of its work at that place. They ac- 
cordingly selected, from the results of 
the examinations of the two years, 
enough to illustrate the character and 
scope of the work they were doing and 
to give a fair idea of the condition of our 
schools. No truer exhibit of the actual 
workings of a public school system, or 
of the intelligence of the children of a 
State, has ever been made, at a world’s 
fair or any other.—Based on Patrick 
Thesis. 
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School Health Education 


By GRACE GEORGE, State Department of Public Health 


ECENT reports from College 
Departments of Hygiene show 
that only 20 to 25% of the 
students have good posture. 

The large 75% group with question- 
able posture, if their work entails 
standing for long periods, may be un- 
able to do so without backache. Many 
of those who do not suffer noticeably 
from muscle and joint strain may 
find that the whole body becomes too 
easily fatigued at ordinary work, the 
eause possibly being nothing else than 
their poor posture. The child up to 
four or five years usually carries him- 
self well. What happens after that 
to eause most of those above ten years 
of age to present so sorry a posture? 


Causes of Beginning of Poor Posture 


1. Slumping begins in undernourished, 
thin, weak children. An adequate diet 
in childhood, in fact through life, is an 
important aid to strong muscles and thus 
to good posture. In children the first 
essential in the maintenance of posture 
is the correct lining up of the body. 
However, a child can not stand erect, no 
matter how well lined up unless his 
muscles are strong enough not only to 
line the body up but to hold his joints 
firm after being lined up. 

2. After an illness, a severe cold, and 
an emotional shock the muscles become 
temporarily less strong. Special effort 
should be made, when the body does not 
feel as strong as usual, not to allow it to 
slump. 

3. Fatigue is also a common cause. 
Playing unwisely, sitting up too late at 
night, and over-work cause fatigue. When 


' 
' 
~ 


one is fatigued, a slump seems to be rest- 
ful for the moment, but muscles thus 
used cannot work as well in the future. 

4. Those who have poor vision often 
get the habit of forcing the head forward 
to see more clearly. The use of glasses 
when needed often makes it easier to sit 
up straight. 


What Good Posture Does to the Pupil 


1. It makes him good to look at. 

2. It suggests health and vigor, quali- 
ties that in the present active world give 
a person undeniable advantage over the 
weakling. 

3. It gives the impression of high 
qualities of character. 

4. And it will give economic desir- 
ability to the child because it gives su- 
perior ability in the way of endurance and 
reliable health. 


What Poor Posture Does to the Pupil 

1. It makes him ugly to look at. 

2. It may make him awkward and 
therefore somewhat unsuccessful in his 
activities. 

3. It frequently leads to ill health and 
robs the child of a forceful personality. 
Dull eyes, pallor, and a muddy skin are 
often accompaniments to poor posture. 

4. It frequently affects in a harmful 
way muscles, joints, heart, lungs, ab- 
dominal organs, and all body functions. 
The compression of vital organs in poor 
posture is the cause of these harmful 
effects. 


Questions When Studying Posture 

Note: These questions are to enable 
one to learn when studying a child’s pos- 
ture how far and in what way each one’s 
natural posture departs from the normal 
posture. (Develop an eye to see quality 
of posture. The nurse, the physical edu- 
cation teacher, and the doctor will help 
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This picture illustrates correct sitting posture. 


Good and Bad Posture Illustrated 


desks are indispensible aids in maintaining good posture. 


Poor posture is unhealthful as well as unbeautiful. 
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you to learn to recognize good posture.) 
1. Are the shoulders uneven? 
2. Is the chest flat? 
3. Do the shoulder 
wing-like projections? 
4. Are the abdominal! walls protrud 
ing? 
If the answer to one or all of these 
questions is “yes,” then the child’s pos 
ture needs correcting. 


blades appear 


To Teach and Assume Good Posture 

1. Raise the clrest high! Sense the 
lengthening of the body! Tighten the ab- 
dominal muscles! Feel the muscle belt 
around the waist! Keep on breathing 
freely! Assist the child to obtain this 
feeling until he is conscious of a wider, 
longer, freer abdominal and chest ca 
pacity. Assist him to be conscious of this 
while standing, sitting, or walking and 
whenever he finds himself slumping 
Young children learn to sense this feel 
ing of bigness very quickly. Older chil 
dren need a longer period of training. 

2. Repeat aid (1) until good posture 
in the child has become firmly estab 
lished. 

3. Teach him to observe his personal 
posture—chest, shoulders, and abdomen 
in a mirror, thus helping him to see 
himself. 

Note: Don’t tell children to throw 
their shoulders back. Proper training 
strengthens the abdominal muscle and 
raises the chest high, therefore taking 
care of the round shoulder question 








The Six Best Doctors 
The six best doctors, anywhere 
And no one can deny it— 
Are Doctors Sunshine, Water, Air, 
Rest, Exercise, and Diet 
These six will gladly you attend, 
If only you are willing; 
Your mind they'll clear, your ills they'll 
mend, 
And charge you not one shilling. 


Pore li'l feller, skin's all yeller; 
Hookworm, I bet'll git "im vet 





Gravity 


Line OF 














Seats of the right height and shape and proper adjustment of seats and 


In such a sitting position as pictured at right the pelvis is tilted back 


and shoved away from the back of the chair, the lumbar curve of the spine is reversed, and the thorax and abdomen are com 


pressed. Lowered vitality is the result. 


Notice the position of the skeleton in the accompanying sketch 





Editorial Notes and Comment 


WHO GETS OUR MONEY? 


AST month we called attention to 
the fact that millions of dollars 
are being paid for interest on 
school warrants in Cook Coun- 

ty that should be used to pay teach- 
ers’ salaries. The same thing is true 
on a smaller scale in many other 
counties. 

The Chicago Tribune of March 13 
reports that a committee of competent 
building managers has found that 
there are more than 700 persons em- 
ployed in Chicago schools to clean 
and care for school buildings who 
could be dispensed with at a saving 
of about $1,500,000 without any loss 
in efficiency. It is bluntly stated that 
these unnecessary jobs are only for 
political patronage. 

The same editorial quotes a report 
of the N. E. A. that Chicago spends 
53 per cent more for school building 
operation than the average per pupil 
for the same expense in the larger 
cities of the country, and 16 per cent 
less than for instruction. New York 
pays $8.22 per pupil for school-build- 
ing operation, while Chicago pays 
$17.49. New York pays $114.00 per 
pupil for instruction, while Chicago 
pays only $83.97. 

Evidently political patronage and 
payroll patriotism in the cleaning de- 
partment and elsewhere are expensive 
to teachers. 

Other studies have found that in 
the last few years the percentage of 
the Chicago educational fund used 
for operation has been increasing and 
the percentage used to pay for in- 
struction has been decreasing. It 
seems clear that parasitical political 
payrollers are absorbing funds that 
should pay teachers’ salaries. 

We have reasons to believe that in 
many other districts in Illinois there 
is too much waste of funds that should 
be used to pay teachers. About the 
only difference between Chicago and 
any of these districts is that Chicago 
is tremendously larger and that oc- 
easionally in that great city some- 
body does blurt out the truth. 

This does not mean that teachers 
must participate in the type of poli- 
ties that seems now to win the finan- 
cial stakes. We must continue to 
stand firmly for high and true prin- 
ciples rather than submissively to 
serve some precinct captain, local 
gang-leader, or political faction or 
boss that may offer financial rewards 
for such submissive and sycophantic 
service, Certainly, we should perform 
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our political functions,—but rather 
as high-minded, independent citizens 
than as unthinking tools of a political 
boss. If we are really teachers, we 
ought to be able to teach the public 
to support us in such ideals and 
methods. 





A Big Noise About Nine Cents 
HE state tax rate for 1929 was 
set nine cents higher than it was 

for 1928. Therefore, the politicians 
will expend much breath in the com- 


This commission of officers, after 
studying the appropriations made by 
the 56th General Assembly and mak- 
ing an estimate of the total assessed 
valuation and of the revenues to be 
received from other sources, found 
that the State must receive about $32,- 
000,000 from the property tax. They 
evidently estimated the assessed val- 
uation of all the property in the State 
at about $8,500,000,000. A tax of 
39 cents on each $100 of this will raise 
$32,000,000 after allowing a little for 
collectors’ commissions, ete. 

This rate is made up of several 
items. To inform you what they are 
and how. comes the increase of nine 
cents, we are giving the separate 
items in the state rates for 1928 and 
1929, as follows: 





Revenue fund for general purposes... 
Ok eee ' 
Illinois waterway ........ 
Soldiers’ ompnoen 2 bonds... 
University of Illinois... ile. FHS 
Blind relief fund... ; 
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ing campaign in vociferously attack- 
ing and defending this increase. Peo- 
ple are now receiving their tax bills 
for 1929 taxes, and the big noise about 
the nine cents will cause many of them 
to believe ‘‘the awful burden of taxa. 
tion,’’ as it is thundered from the 
mouths of oratorical politicians, is 
eaused by the semi-criminal act of 
somebody in raising the state tax rate. 

The ‘‘outs’’ will declare the ‘‘ins’’ 
ought to be put out for increasing 
taxes; the ‘‘ins,’’ if they follow prece- 
dent, will declare that the increase 
was caused by increased appropria- 
tions for schools and will point to the 
increase of $2,000,000 a year in the 
state school fund as an example. 
Therefore, the people may get the im- 
pression that the state school fund is 
the principal cause of their ‘‘tax 
burden.’’ 

The fact is that the state school 
fund is only a small part of school 
revenue, that it is less than one-third 
of the state revenues raised by the 
state property tax, and that the rate 
to raise it is a very small part of the 
total tax rate paid by anybody. 

Here is a little light on the subject. 

First, let us remember that the 
state tax rate is fixed by the Governor, 
the Auditor, and the Treasurer to 
raise that part of state revenues that 
must be raised by the property tax. 
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Notice that the increase in the rate 
for state school fund is only 2% eents 
on each $100 of assessed valuation. 
When this is applied to the total as- 
sessment of eight and one-half billion 
dollars, it will produce the $2,000,000 
increase in the state school fund. 

Notice also that there is an increase 
of 6 cents in the rate for general state 
revenue. This should produce about 
$5,000,000, or about 214 times as 
much as the increase in the state 
school fund. But this increase is 
probably needed for additional ex- 
penses for buildings and maintenance 
of the state normal schools, the penal 
and reformatory institutions, such as 
those at St. Charles and Geneva, the 
asylums and hospitals for the insane, 
the feeble-minded, the blind, and the 
deaf, and for other state expenses. 


Of course the $32,000,000 raised by 
this direct property tax is not all the 
revenue the State will receive this 
year. Automobile taxes, gasoline 
taxes, the Illinois Central Railroad, 
inheritance taxes, corporation taxes, 
departmental fees, ete., will probably 
raise fifty-five or sixty million dollars 
making the total state revenues about 
$90,000,000. 

Then why the big noise about the 
nine cents. Here in Springfield the 
total tax rate for all purposes is 
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$4.27% on the $100. The whole state 
rate is less than one-tenth of this, and 
the nine-cent increase is less than one- 
fortieth. Many districts have a much 
higher total tax rate than that of 
Springfield. 

If the politicians begin this summer 
to use the state tax rate as a political 
football, let us use the above facts to 
help the people to understand their 
game. 





More About Individuality and 
Socialization 


HE editorial in the November IuI- 

Nois TEACHER, in which we re- 
viewed Leighton’s ‘‘ Individuality and 
Edueation,’’ brought some correspon- 
dence that indicates that there is some 
conflict of opinion in regard to ‘‘in- 
dividualization’’ and ‘‘socialization.’’ 
So we beg leave to quote two learned 
men on the subject. 

In the University of Michigan 
School of Education Bulletin of Jan- 
uary, Dr. S. A. Courtis says: 

By individualization is meant the ad- 
justment of educational aims, methods, 
and materials to the individual. . . Rous- 
seau popularized the revolt of the indi- 
vidual against the restricting influences 
of social organization, a revolt which the 
“flaming youth” of today is carrying to 
such unprecedented lengths that many 
are beginning to wonder whether “indi- 
vidualism’ ’is not really a menace in dis- 
guise. Our generation has seen John 
Dewey, almost singlehanded, open the 
eyes of the entire world to the fact that 
not only in school but in society the 
course of the great drama of human prog- 
ress is determined by the forces which 
influence and control the inner conscious- 
ness of individuals. “Individualism” is 
conceived by many as opposed to social 
good, but individualization as a move- 
ment in education has no necessary con- 
nection with individualism as a philoso 
phy. An individual may be, nay, must be, 
socialized by individual instruction. So- 
cialists and individualists alike can teach 
their doctrines effectively only by adapt- 
ing them to the individual natures which 
they hope to influence. There is no men- 
ace in individualization. It is the name 
of a process, not of a goal. Activity 
schools and functional social education 
may thus be classified as expressions, in 
the field of philosophy, of the tendency 
toward individualization. 

There may be some question as to 
whether Dr. Courtis has correctly in- 
terpreted the philosophy of John 
Dewey. So we quote from Dewey 
writing in the New Republic of Janu- 
ary 22 on the general subject, ‘‘ Indi- 
vidualism, Old and New,’’ and the 
sub-topie, ‘‘The United States, Incor- 
porated.’’ He says that ‘‘the United 
States has steadily moved from an 
earlier pioneer individualism to a 
condition of dominant corporateness. 
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. . . Mass production and mass dis- 
tribution inevitably follow in the 
wake of an epoch of steam and elec- 
tricity. ... The plight of the un- 
combined and unintegrated is proof 
of the extent to which the country is 
controlled by the corporate. ... Mass 
production causes a kind of mass edu- 
eation in which individual capacity 
and skill is merged.”’ 
cludes as follows: 

“Socialization” is not wholly a eulogis- 
tic term nor a desirable process. It in- 
volves danger to some precious values; it 
involves a threat of danger to some things 
which we should not readily lose. But in 
spite of much cant which is talked about 
“service” and “social responsibility,” it 
marks the beginning of a new era of inte- 
gration. What its ultimate possibilities 
are, and to what extent these possibilities 
will be realized, is for the future to tell. 
The need of the present is to apprehend 
the fact that, for better or worse, we are 
living in a corporate age. Whatever chaos 
and lawlessness prevail on one side, and 
mechanical and quantitative uniformity 
on the other, are nevertheless, the chaos 
and the mechanization of a new and un- 
paralleled situation, because they are 
marks of a society which is extensive ex- 
ternally and complexly and delicately in- 
terdependent internally. If the chaos and 
mechanism are to generate a mind and 
soul, in integrated personality, it will 
have to be an intelligence, a sentiment, 
and an individuality of a new type. Mean- 
time, the lawlessness and irregularity 
(and I have in mind not so much outward 
criminality as emotional instability and 
intellectual confusion) and the uniform 
standardization are two sides of the same 
emerging corporate society. Action and 
reaction are still equal and in opposite 
directions. 

We believe that the main point in 
this rather stilted language of ex- 
perts was expressed by an Illinois 





Nature Poems 
By Emuiny Dickinson 


The robin is the one 

That interrupts the morn 

With hurried, few, express reports 
When March is scarcely on. 


The robin is the one 

That overflows the noon 
With her cherubic quantity, 
An April but begun. 


The robin is the one 

That speechless from her nest 
Submits that home and certainty 
And sanctity are best 





A sepal, petal, and a thorn 
Upon a common summer’s morn, 
A flash of dew, a bee or two, — 
A breeze 
A caper in the trees,— 

And I’m a rose! 


From The Complete Poems of Emily Dickinson. 
Copyright by Little, Brown & Company. 


Then he con- 
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teacher recently when he said to the 
editor: ‘‘Say, it is some job these 
days to develop in our pupils individ- 
ual personalities that fit into our 
complex, dynamic society.’’—R. C. M. 





Unselfish Service Recognized 
By Gifts and Banquets 

The East St. Louis Grade Teachers’ 
Fellowship presented a watch to Dr. E. 
W. Cannady on Valentine day. This gift 
was a token of appreciation of his splen- 
did service on the Board of Education 
for more than fifteen years, a part of 
which time he served as president of the 
board, retiring recently because of ill 
health. 

Dr. Cannady comes from a family of 
educators, his father having been county 
superintendent and a principal in the 
East St. Louis schools. This sort of en- 
vironment, perhaps, had much to do with 
his interest in schools. 

During his years of service Dr. Can- 
nady gave of his time unselfishly and 
discharged his duties faithfully, always 
handling problems with an open and un- 
biased mind. Because of these qualities 
he has been an invaluable servant to the 
public schools of East St. Louis. 

The Grade Teachers’ Fellowship felt 
that such splendid service deserved the 
recognition and praise of the teaching 
profession and used this means of ex- 
pressing themselves to Dr. Cannady and 
to the public. Grace McCasland is presi- 
dent and Lucille O’Brien, corresponding 
secretary of the Fellowship association. 





President Honored at Banquet 

“The Rock Island teachers, in fact the 
entire group of teachers in Rock Island 
County, are very proud of the fact that 
one of our number is president of the 
I. S. T. Association,” writes Miss Anna 
Steitz. These teachers gave expression 
to their pride in a banquet on March 17, 
given in honor of Mr. Justin Washburn, 
the superintendent of schools of Rock 
Island County and president of the IIli- 
nois State Teachers Association. 

Miss Lucile Hazard responded to the 
topic, “Mr. Washburn in the County” and 
Owen B. Wright to “Mr. Washburn in the 
State.” Superintendent J. J. Hagen, Rock 
Island city schools introduced Superin- 
tendent-President Washburn, who made 
a brief address. 





Life Membership Presented 

The teachers of District No. 75, Evans- 
ton, recently presented a life membership 
in the N. E. A. to their superintendent, 
James Roy Skiles, as an expression of 
their appreciation to the good work he 
has done and is doing in the Evanston 
schools. Mr. Skiles has been superin- 
tendent in District No. 75 for four years. 
Since 1928 he has been a member of the 
executive committee and Board of Direc- 
tors of the I. S. T. A. 

The presentation of the life member- 
ship was made by Miss Eva A. Smedley, 
in behalf of her fellow teachers. 





The Covered Wagon Centennial 


By HOWARD D. DRIGGS, President Oregon Trail Memorial Association 


N April 10, 1930, one hundred 

years will have elapsed since 

a covered wagon train ac- 

companied by eighty-two fur- 
traders, trappers, and attendants, left 
St. Louis bound for a rendezvous in 
the Rocky Mountains; and December 
29, 1930, marks the hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Ezra Meeker, 
the covered wagon pioneer who 
founded the Oregon Trail Association. 
Hence these days have been named as 
the official opening and closing dates 
of the Covered Wagon Centennial. 

The Oregon Trail Memorial Asso- 
ciation invites all America to join 
this year in appropriate programs 
and pageantry in honor of the pion- 
eers who gave us our great West. To 
teach with its verities the splendid all- 
American history linked with these 
old trails is to promote the spirit of 
unity, to rid ourselves of narrow sec- 
tionalism, to give to all the people of 
this great land a new baptism in prac- 
tical patriotism. 

First of all, let it be clearly under- 
stood that there is no thought to lay 
any extra burdens on our schools. The 
purpose in presenting this invitation 
for them to participate is rather to 
lighten and brighten the work they 
are already doing. How the Covered 
Wagon Centennial opens opportunity 
for accomplishing this desired end is 
indicated by the following practical 
suggestions : 

Select dates of historical significance 
inour Western history for commemoration, 
those that fall within the school calendar. 
April 10—the date of the leaving and Oc- 
tober 10—the day of the return of the 
first wagon train—are two such dates. 
The state birthday, or the date of the 
founding of the community, or some other 
date of special significance in the pioneer 
history of the community, or the birth- 
day of some eminent pioneer, may be se- 
lected. 

Lay a simple plan of action leading to 
the commemoration of the days selected. 
Decide what may be done easily and ap- 
propriately in connection with the regu- 
lar class and assembly programs to carry 
forward the plan to a successful conclu- 
sion. Let the work be shared by the 
various classes or departments of the 
school. 

Seize the opportunity to motivate the 
work in basic lines as follows: 

History: Have pupils work out an 
answer to this question: How does my 
home town, county, and state connect 
in a vital way with the Oregon Trail? 
Gather stories, pictures, relics, docu- 
ments that help to bring our Western 
and pioneer history closer to them. 


(Condensed) 


Geography: Deal with this question: 
What old trail, used by the Indians, the 
explorers, and the pioneers, links my 
home town with the Oregon Trail? Make 
maps, gather photographs and other illus- 
trative materials to give concreteness to 
this study. 

Civics: Study the pioneer beginnings 
of your school and community. Determine 
the birthdays of your town, county, and 
state. What covered wagon pioneer from 
your community or state took a notable 
part in the founding or governing of any 
city or state in the west? 

Language: Give pupils opportunity to 
vitalize their composition work by telling 
and writing the true and stirring stories 
of covered-wagon days. Let them tell 
stories of their pioneer grandfather and 
grandmother; the tales of historic spots, 
of old relics. Work out permanent books 
of stories. One definite opportunity for 
motivating the language work is offered 
in the state essay contest for the Oregon 
Trail Memorial Association medals. 
These will be awarded in each state, one 
to a boy and one to a girl and one to 
their school, for the best essays on the 
theme: “The part my state has played 
in the opening and building of the West.” 
After the study of the history of the 
great West, as a part of our national 
expansion and achievement, students of 
junior and senior high schools will be 
ready to deal in a concrete and truthful 





way with this inviting theme. The de- 
tails of the essay contest can be secured 
from the Oregon Trail Memorial Associa- 
tion, 95 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Literature: Give pupils opportunity to 
enjoy the stirring pictures of the winning 
of the West as portrayed by Washington 
Irving in “The Astorians,” by Emerson 
Hough, Hamlin Garland and others. 
Gather for the school library worthy 
books that tell the story of the Oregon 
Trail. 


Art, music, drama: Give new spirit 
and purpose to these recreative lines of 
expression by linking them with the 
themes of the Covered Wagon Centen- 
nial. 


A few references for study of the Ore- 
gon Trail: 

The Astorians—Washington Irving. 

The Road to Oregon—Ghent. 

The Overland Trail—Laut. 

Oz-Team Days on the Oregon Trail— 
Meeker. 

The Oregon Trail—Parkman. 

Hidden Heroes of the Rockies—Russell. 

Covered Wagon—Hough. 

Frontiers, the Genius of American Na- 
tionality—Hulbert. 

The Pioneer Photographer—Jackson. 

Boy Life on the Prairie—Hamlin Gar- 
land. 

Bozeman Trail—Hebard and Brinin- 
stool. 








“Where East Met West” in 1852; Trek over Oregon Trail 
This reconstructed scene shows South Pass and the emigrant trains in three 
lines with cattle and other livestock in between as a means of defense against 
marauding Indians. Funds are now being raised by the Oregon Trail Memorial 
Association, 95 Madison Ave., New York City, to mark the route of the old trail 


and to erect monuments and markers at historic points. 
Centennial program, to honor the pioneers who passed over the Oregon Trail 


The Covered Wagon 


opens April 10, 1930, and closes December, 1930. 
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Dr. Chase, President-Elect 
University of Illinois 


Dr. Harry Woodburn Chase, presi- 
dent for more than ten years of the 
University of North Carolina, is the 
newly elected president of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. His election and ac- 
ceptance came on the afternon of Feb- 
ruary 20, at a meeting of the boar 
of trustees of the University. In pre- 
senting the name of Dr. Chase to the 
trustees for action Mr. George A. 
Barr, chairman of the committee, said, 
‘‘We have combed the country for 
the proper man and, although we had 
hoped to name the new appointee last 
fall, it was impossible because of the 
task of looking into the qualifications 
of the hundred odd persons who were 
suggested to us or selected by us for 
consideration for the office.’’ Grad- 
ually the list was culled over, sifted, 
and shortened up until only a few re- 
mained. Dr. Chase survived all the 
euts. In the words of the Illinois 
Alumni News, ‘‘He is a man who has 
showed that he can go places and do 
things with a university—a real edu- 
eator and a real fellow. We welcome 
this great educator of the south to 
his new opportunity in Illinois.’’ An 
editorial in the New York Times com- 
ments thus on Dr. Chase: 


A Much Sought Educator 


President Henry W. Chase has done so 
well by the University of North Carolina 
that he has been called to several other 
positions of importance. At last he has 
yielded to the invitation from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. It is not that he is going 
to a greater position than he has made of 
that which he now holds, but that he has 








seen an opportunity to do for another 
state something comparable with what 
he has done for North Carolina—perhaps 
to carry Illinois as far beyond what she 
now is as North Carolina is beyond what 
she was when this New England Yankee 
began his presidency. 

He has declared his faith in the State 
university. A privately endowed school 
may limit its admissions to those who 
show certain qualities of leadership, but 
in his view the State university holds 
that “education is not too precious to be 
touched and handled by the average 
man.” It must, to be sure, also train for 
leadership, but most of the 750,000 stu- 
dents now in colleges will not be out- 
standing leaders. Yet they may be lifted 
to a higher level of knowledge, their lives 
enriched and their horizons broadened 
with new possibilities for usefulness. 

It is with such a declaration but lately 
on his lips that he goes to a State univer- 
sity of even greater responsibilities and 
possibilities than that which he leaves. 
Most men stay too long in one position. 
President Chase has not done so, though 
he has stayed long enough to leave his 
permanent mark upon the University of 
North Carolina. He will enlarge his con- 
tribution to America’s educational history 
in his new position, where he will be a 
worthy successor of Draper, James and 
Kinley. 





Prosperity: An Answer to Hope 


As a topic of the day, no one can doubt 
the popularity of the word “Prosperity.” 
The word is on the tongues and in the 
minds of millions daily. Some dispute 
its existence. Others assert it. 

The word prosperity has an interest- 
ing fact in its history. Fundamentally, 
from its origin, the word means “an an- 
swer to hope.” An effective popular defi- 
nition of prosperity could perhaps be 
phrased: “Prosperity is that condition 





of economic affairs which the people 
earnestly hope will come to pass.” 

This origin of the word prosperity is 
borne out by Webster’s New Internation- 
al Dictionary, which traces the word to 
the Latin prefix “pro,” meaning “accord- 
ing to,” plus the first four letters of the 
verb “sperare,” meaning to hope. 





The Convention Theme 


One of the resolutions adopted at 
the recent meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence of the N. E. A. is 
given below. 

We commend President Frank 
Cody for selecting the Convention 
Theme around which the program of 
this convention has been constructed. 
We commend this theme to those in- 
terested in Education as embodying a 
worthy guiding philosophy of public 
education. 

Education in the Spirit of Life 


Education is life. This statement 
of the philosopher, which seemed so 
radical when first uttered, is now gen- 
erally accepted. American education 
is engaged in the process of putting 
the ideal into practice. As we would 
have life, so must education be. 

Life is idealistic: education must aim 
high. 

Life is friendly: education must develop 
a social spirit. 

Life is dynamic: education must move 
forward aggressively. 

Life is practical: education must be 
efficient. 

Life is recreative: education must train 
for leisure. 

Life is progressive: education must ad- 
just itself to new need. 

Life is co-operative: education must it- 
self co-operate. 





Tunin3-In on the Atlantic City Meeting, 


The County Institute 


By Justin WASHBURN, 
Superintendent of Rock Island 
County Schools 
President I. 8. T. A. 


HE teachers’ institute should be 

planned to meet specific needs of 

the county educational progress. 

With this in mind the Rock Is- 
land county institute was planned for the 
purpose of improving the rural schools of 
the county. The teachers wanted to see 
in actual operation a school organized to 
take care of the individual needs of the 
pupils, carrying out a complete school pro- 
gram, and planned to meet the needs of 
the schools of the county. A demonstra- 
tion school with twenty-seven pupils in all 
grades from one to eight, organized as a 
one-teacher school was planned as part of 
the institute program. 

There were four periods in each half 
day of the institute program, two of the 
periods were arranged for the teachers 
to observe the work carried on in the 
demonstration school, the other two were 
aranged for discussion of the work and 
for planning the daily program of the 
school. 

The problem set for the institute was: 
How can a one-teacher school in which 
all grades are represented be organized 
and taught so that every pupil will be 
interested in, and busy at profitable work 
sixty minutes out of every hour, willingly 
accepting the responsibility for planning 
and carrying out his own program in har- 
mony with the ideal of the school, and so 
that the teacher is free to give constant 
attention to the individual needs of the 
pupils? 

The plans worked out at the institute 
in answer to the above problem have 
been carried by the teachers into the 
schools of the county. The institute also 
stimulated the teachers to try to dis- 
cover for themselves new ways of meet- 
ing the problem in their respective 
schools. 

The result has been a great improve- 
ment in the rural school work of the 
county. Teachers, pupils, and parents are 
enthusiastic about the demonstration 
school. 





Homogeneous Grouping 
Promotes Desirable Social 
Participation 
By Fuioyp T. Goopir, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Chicago Heights 


E seventh and eighth grade pupils 

of Chicago Heights, Illinois, are housed 

in a modern intermediate school building 

with the work entirely on a departmental 

basis. The pupils are grouped homogen- 

eously, on the basis of intelligence tests, 

past school record, health, and opinions 
of teachers. 

The eighteen teachers of the building 

are unanimously in favor of continuing 


. 


the plan of grouping and feel that it does 
materially promote desirable social par- 
ticipation. While the teachers feel that 
this is true for all pupils, it is especially 
beneficial for the superior and dull 
groups. Their reasons may be summar- 
ized as follows: 

1. Homogeneous grouping by bringing 
together those pupils of similar develop- 
ment and maturity enables the teacher 
to plan the work of the classroom to meet 
the needs of the group. The very fact 
that the work is adapted to the group 
promotes participation. No pupil is eager 
to participate when the work is much 
above or below his level. 


2. Homogeneous grouping when care- 
fully organized and tactfully supervised 
promotes desirable social participation by 
placing the pupils in a situation where 
the work challenges their best effort 


rather than being too elementary or too 


advanced. Teachers everywhere are com- 
plaining that pupils of junior and senior 
high-school age are forming habits of 
idleness. Homogeneous grouping offers 
one effectual remedy for this evil. 


3. Homogeneous grouping promotes 
desirable social participation by freeing 
slow pupils from the embarrassment 
caused by the presence of superior pu- 
pils. As the slow pupil experiences the 
joy and satisfaction of successful partici- 
pation, he receives a powerful stimulus 
toward increased effort in the future. 


4. By means of homogeneous grouping 
superior pupils are freed from the ten- 
dency to look down upon those in the 
classroom who are slow in their mental 
processes and inclined to make ludicrous 
mistakes. We all know the problem that 
comes when a teacher seeks to hold su- 
perior pupils attentive and courteous 
while slower pupils are helped through 
an oral recitation. This is not conducive 
to desirable social particiation on the part 
of the superior pupils. 


5. Homogeneous grouping promotes 
desirable social participation by helping 
to do away with the influence of the slow 
pupils in a heterogeneous group in the 
direction of anti-social behavior and poor 
scholarship. These slow pupils are usu- 
ally the older and larger ones of the 
group, many times in school simply be- 
cause the compulsory education law 
keeps them there. They are the discip- 
line cases and in a heterogeneous group 
sap the strength of the teacher and fre- 
quently rob the serious, well-intentioned 
pupils of the results they have a right 
to expect from the recitation period. 





Friendliness in Teacher- 
Superintendent Relationships 
By Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, 
Former Superintendent of Schools, 
Los Angeles, California 

IHE recent growth of the social con- 
cept in public education is significant 
of a better understanding of the funda- 
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mental function of the schools. Not for 
themselves alone are youth being 
equipped with the tools of learning and 
enriched with the choice offerings of 
curricula weighted with the knowledge 
of the ages, but that they in turn may 
help in the great undertaking of improv- 
ing co-operative living. 

To attain the ends of the social life, 
what is taught must have a social con- 
tent, be presented through activities 
which create a social environment and 
include the entire personnel of the sys- 
tem, even the superintendent and board 
of education. 

My part on this program is to interpret 
the friendly aspect of the relationships 
between teachers and the superintendent. 
For a superintendent to be anything but 
friendly to teachers would be incongru- 
ous, because the position was created for 
the one purpose of aiding teachers in 
achievement. 


Since the relationships between teach- 
ers and superintendent are first of all 
professional, friendliness will find its le- 
gitimate basis in their common interest 
in a professional work; a factitious at- 
tempt at friendliness, one that does not 
grow naturally out of a common interest 
and effort, will prove disappointing; an 
attempt at friendliness based on the self- 
seeking motive of either superintendent 
or teacher will prove a hateful sham. 

The superintendent may show a friend- 
ly spirit by securing a physical environ- 
ment for teachers favorable to good work, 
as free as possible from all disturbing 
influences. The friendly superintendent 
will give the teacher help in her efforts 
toward a better understanding of all the 
problems of instruction; will encourage 
her to improve herself through further 
study and provide the ways for such 
study when possible, recognizing the ex- 
treme need for constant growth at a time 
when the increase of knowledge surpasses 
anything yet experienced. He will take 
his teachers into his counsels on the pre- 
sumption that those who do the teaching 
must have valuable contributions to 
make in all matters pertaining to instruc- 
tion and the general conduct of the 
schools. 


The friendly superintendent will feel a 
concern in the more personal interests 
of the teacher, such as salary, tenure, and 
retirement, matters that influence greatly, 
for better or worse, teacher service and 
life. He will note and make recognition 
of cases of teacher endeavor and special 
achievement; also, he will not forget the 
kindly word in times of disappointment 
and sorrow. 


The most kindly disposed superintend- 
ent cannot of himself achieve the friend- 
ly spirit in school relationships; teachers 
in turn need to accept approvingly the 
social concept of education, even though 
it require constant adjustments in in- 
struction, school activities and relation- 
ships. 


If our future world is to be and con- 
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tinue friendly, education must provide in- 
struction and experiences in social liv- 
ing to a greater degree even than at pres- 
ent, and a friendly atmosphere must per- 
vade all school relationships. 





Friendship Between 
Teacher and Pupil 
By Mrs. Epirx B. Joyngs, 
Principal, Berkeley Schools, 
Norfolk, Virginia 
O stimulate wholesome desires and 
attitudes is one of the most important 
functions of Education today. These 
wholesome attitudes will be developed 
when all teachers realize that success 
depends on friendship with pupils, be- 
cause the pupil studies best, and learns 
best under the teacher he likes. 

Sound psychology and pedagogy re- 
quire that the teaching be done in the 
terms of the lives of the pupils, the terms 
of the environment with which they are 
familiar. 

We, as teachers, must bear in mind 
that each child is a personality. Each 
differing from every other child in the 
community. At all times we should rec- 
ognize and act upon the understanding 
that children are social beings. 

The successful teacher considers her 
pupils as companions following her, and 
they should think of her as a sympathetic 
leader in the daily round of normal work 
and play. 

She should make contacts with her 
pupils, be received in the sociay circles 
of her boys and girls not only in the 
school, but also in the homes. Once she 
establishes this human contact with a 
pupil she has laid a firm foundation upon 
which to build in having a readiness to 
attend to what she tries to teach him 
in books and a willingness to work un- 
tiringly over the hardest task. 





The Cicero Teachers 
Welfare Association 
By Marcia W. Diu, President 


The Cicero Teachers Welfare Asso- 
ciation, founded in the fall of 1926, 
was organized with the following ob- 
jects in view: 

1. To inculcate the spirit of charity, 
justice, and fidelity; to promote the wel- 
fare and enhance the happiness of its 
members; to quicken the spirit of Ameri- 
can patriotism; constitute good fellow- 
ship; to perpetuate itself as a social and 
benevolent association, and to foster a 
spirit of friendship between the em- 
ployees and board members. 

2. To propose and discuss matters 
pertinent to the betterment of the service. 

3. To promote co-operation between 
members and employees of the board of 
education. 

4. To promote efficiency in all the 
branches of the service. 

5. To create a fund by the assessment 
of dues which shall be used for the pur- 
poses of the association. 

6. To aid a member in time of illness 
or distress, where such aid is appropriate, 
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necessary, or advisable in the judgment 
of the officers and directors. 

7. To promote social activities which 
may weld together its members. 

This charter was obtained from the 
Secretary of State by Mr. Frank J. 
Petru, president of the board of edu- 
eation. Mr. Petru was largely instru- 
mental in the organization of this as- 
sociation, and he and his entire board 
have encouraged this body in its Jaud- 
able undertaking. 

The Cicero Teachers Welfare As- 
sociation is now functioning in its 
fourth year. The body of control, 
known as the board of directors, is 
composed of six members taken from 
the staff of principals and supervis- 
ors, and one representative from each 
of the schools, in addition to the regu- 
lar officers and past presidents who 
are regular ex-officio members. 

Membership in the association is 
limited to persons holding teaching 
positions whether in position of teach- 
er, principal, supervisor, or superin- 
tendent, and persons serving admin- 
istrative offices. Board members, at- 
torney, and truant officer are consid- 
ered honorary members. 

Officers of the association are presi- 
dent, vice president, recording secre- 
tary, treasurer, and financial secre- 
tary. 

Each member, upon payment of 
annual dues of three dollars per year, 
received an identification card which 
secures for her the advantages of the 
association. 


The activities of the association for 
the year are carried out by various 
committees : 


1. The hospital and sick benefits com- 
mittee arranges with a hospital for care 
of members at a reduced rate. Often 
the member bears none of the expense. 
A member, absent from school for more 
than two weeks, is permitted to draw 
upon the association for sick benefit. 

2." The welfare committee keeps in 
touch with all members who become ill. 
Flowers are sent in case of illness or 
death in the family of the member. This 
eliminates individual collections. 

3. The social committee arranges for 
the social events of the association. Two 
banquets and dances have been held each 
year for the members and their friends. 
These events have provided excellent op- 
portunities for members to become better 
acquainted with one another. 

4. Using their group buying power, 
the ways and means committee has se- 
cured a large list of firms who will give 
discounts to members of the association. 
Often these discounts permit a member 
to buy at wholesale prices. 

5. The loan committee will make loans 
to members, who have the privilege of 
paying back loans in monthly install- 
ments thus eliminating the danger of the 
loan shark and his pernicious activitier. 
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6. The bulletin committee publishes a 
monthly magazine which serves to ac- 
quaint members with the news of our 
group. Board members serve as re- 
porters. 

7. The fellowship committee arranges 
for various excursions and trips which 
any member is privileged to join. In this 
instance each member pays her own 
expenses. 

8. The educational committee arranges 
for professional lecturers to give ad- 
dresses to the teaching body. 

There is no limit to the possibili- 
ties of such an association. It can be 
adjusted to the needs of any group, 
large or small. 





Music from Youth to Age 
(Condensed) 
By Kennetu S. Ciark, Assistant Secre- 
tary National Music Week Committee 


The seventh annual celebration of Na- 
tional Music Week, May 410, will have 
as its keynote a stressing of the need 
for a greater degree of active participa- 
tion in music among our people. For 
that purpose the following rallying call 
for the observance has been adopted: 
“Make Music Your Friend From Youth 
to Age.” 

In carrying out that idea in connection 
with the schools, parent-teacher associa- 
tions and such groups could profitably 
begin with a linking up of music in the 
schools and in the home. Information 
for that purpose is found in two pamph- 
lets, “Special Activities for Schools in Na- 
tional Music Week” and “Home Night in 
National Music Week,” obtainable with- 
out charge from the National Music Week 
Committee, 45 West 45th Street, New 
York City. Besides this dual development, 
the friends of the cause may also launch 
in connection with Music Week certain 
vocal and instrumental activities to which 
young people may be welcomed, thus con- 
serving their musical talents as trained 
in the schools. Those activities include 
the formation of community choruses, 
community orchestras, municipal and 
other bands, the formation of fretted-in- 
strument orchestras, etc. Printed mat- 
ter on each of these activities is avail- 
able free from the above committee. 

In general, it is suggested that in this 
musical extension work the young peo- 
ple be reached spontaneously through the 
social group affiliations into which they 
will naturally fall in their adult life. 
Those include the churches, clubs, lodges, 
stores, and factories. Suggestions for the 
observance of Music Week by any of these 
are to be secured from the National Music 
Week committee. To such groups it is 
especially recommended that they make 
the study and presentation of American 
music their contribution to the local Mu- 
sic Week. For use in doing so, they may 
obtain special material on the subject 
from the National Committee. Through 
all of these mediums of participation the 
young people will be encouraged to take 
their part in a nation-wide chain of 
music-making “From Eight to Eighty.” 
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“The Speaker of the Evenin3”” 


By HARRY G. PAUL, University of Illinois 


Cn each of a number of the leaves of 
the desk calendar standing before me is 
noted the name of a town, of the super- 
intendent of schools in that town, and 
the fee I am to receive there for deliver- 
ing a commencement talk. These dates 
cover a period of about five weeks. In 
our far-flung state, with its varying 
school conditions, the commencement 
season begins in the south, along with the 
ripening of the strawberry, and together 
the two gradually work their way north- 
ward. 

Near the calendar rest the cards on 
which I have outlined my talk for the 
season. Sufficient for the season is the 
talk thereof, for I have learned that au- 
diences in our hamlets and in our larger 
cities are much alike and enjoy one and 
the same bill of fare. Occasionally, in 
our rural communities, one is confronted 
by the task of entertaining a humid 
crowd which packs the Methodist church 
to the mourners’ bench and blocks the 
aisles, the doors, and even the windows. 
Every family in the community is repre- 
sented, and nearly every woman carries 
a lusty and vociferous baby. Occasion- 
ally, too, one faces a stolid, unresponsive 
audience whose frigidity chills even the 
hot June evening. For either of these 
emergencies the veteran commencement 
speaker will be ready with an entire and 
rapid change of program. 

The recipe for the ordinary commence- 
ment talk, however, which does not vary 
much from year to year, reads something 
as follows: Take four or five ideas, rea- 
sonably young and tender and easy to 
digest; stuff each with several striking 
illustrations and at least one compara- 
tively new story; season with a liberal 
sprinkling of humor and an occasional 
dash of sentiment; garnish each dish with 
a few remarks of local interest. Be care- 
ful to serve in moderate quantities. 

On the way to my first engagement of 
the season I thumb the cards containing 
the outline of the talk, fixing it firmly in 
mind. Years ago I once neglected to do 
this and was dismayed to find that after 
I had been speaking for ten minutes I 
was within clear view of the home 
stretch. I felt like a host just beginning 
to serve and discovering that the platter 
was empty. During the next few minutes 
my mental and vocal leaps and bounds 
would have put to shame Eliza’s gym- 
nastics on the ice of the Ohio. Finally I 
landed fairly and safely in the midst of 
an old and well-tried talk, and I shall 
never forget how good seemed its firm 
ground beneath my feet. 


After the talk is once mastered, how- 
ever, I can dismiss it till it is needed and 
spend the hours of travel with my books 
or magazines or chat with my friend Bill, 
the conductor, a keen, sage philosopher 
and critic of life in general and of the 
political administration in particular. Per- 
haps a chunky, brick-faced drummer 
shares the seat, and it always pleases me 





when he asks what is my line. I invar- 
iably answer “Books” and hasten to add 
that business is fine. If I were fo tell 
him that I am a college professor, he 
would hastily take to his shell. As it is, 
we usually pass a pleasant and, for me, 
a profitable half hour together. 

Far more interesting than the grad- 
uates and the commencement audiences, 
are the presidents of school boards, all 
good men and true, but each with a dis- 
tinct personality. Sometimes this dig- 
nitary, who in the day’s work is a shrewd 
and persuasive vendor of gas ranges and 
vacuum cleaners, mops his brow in nerv- 
ous dread of the zero hour when he 
climbs out of the trenches and faces the 
task of presenting the diplomas. Some- 
times he is of the loquacious type who 
glories in his opportunity and abuses it; 
occasionally, like lesser mortals, he mani- 
fests a genius for indiscretions. 


Such a genius was displayed one eve- 
ning by the president of a board at a 
commencement which was to be followed 
by the annual alumni dinner. Realizing 
that brevity would be appreciated, I had 
cut my talk as short as that of any curate 
on a hot July morning. We had progress- 
ed famously, the diplomas had been dis- 
tributed, and through a side door I caught 
sight of the pleased faces of the banquet 
committee. Just as we were preparing 
for the benediction the president of the 
board spied a former superintendent of 
the local schools and insisted upon his 
favoring the audience with a few words. 
At his first remark that he “really hadn’t 
anything to say,” my prophetic soul told 
me that we were in for a prolonged ses- 
sion; nor did it prophesy in vain. Every 
little while the speaker would pause, and 
the audience would breathe a silent, in- 
effectual prayer for deliverance. After 
forty-five minutes of such bombardment 
I slipped out past the infuriated banquet 
committee, rushed to the street, induced 
a passing driver to hurry me to the rail- 
way station, dashed wildly after the last 
coach of the already moving traif, and 
dropped into the first vacant seat. Later 
I received a newspaper clipping telling 
how that president had been overwhelm- 
ingly defeated for re-election. 

Frequently the talk is followed by a 
drive of a dozen miles to catch the night 
train, for I always plan to return by the 
quickest rather than by the easiest route; 
and I have jostled against many a car- 
top and splashed through many a shower 
of mud with a reckless young devil of a 
chauffeur. Occasionally there comes a 
tiresome wait in a dingy crossroads sta- 
tion; and many a glorious morning have 
I seen from the windows of the smoking 
car. But, after all, I heartily enjoy the 
game for it is a fine privilege to talk to 
such splendid young people as the grad- 
uates of our Illinois high schools, bright 
and happy and facing mornward. If I 
perchance give them a little something 
from the worth-while things the years 
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are teaching me, in turn I draw largely 
from their keen zest of life in its white, 
early hours. I hope that they gain at 
least a fraction of as much from me as 
I gain from them. 





Visual Education 


The sense of sight constituted an im- 
portant avenue in the learning process 
long before the term visual education was 
coined along with the advent of the 
movies and it will continue to be long 
after the coming of the radio and the 
talkies. ; 

Miss Majel J. Kurrie tells in the Febru- 
ary number of The High School Teacher 
how a teacher may build up an inexpen- 
sive yet valuable collection of illustrative 
visual helps. Miss Kurrie is a high 
school (Hyde Park, Chicago) teacher of 
the social sciences but any teacher of 
any grade might profit from the sugges- 
tions in her article “Inexpensive Visual 
Aid.” 

“We feel that the entire Visual Educa- 
tion movement is here to stay and that 
within a few years every school of im- 
portance throughout the United States 
will be equipped to show visual aids of 
all types not as entertainment features 
but as an aid to actual classroom teach- 
ing,” writes C. R. Crakes in the June 
number of the High School Teacher. 
Earlier in the same article occurs the 
sentence, “There are no facts to substan- 
tiate any claims that motion pictures or 
lantern slides will ever take the place of 
any other method of instruction such as 
teachers, textbooks, etc., but that they 
simply become another aid in teaching, 
and a very valuable aid indeed they have 
proven to be wherever given a trial.” 

During the school year 1923-1924 Mr. 
Crakes organized a visual education pro- 
gram for the Moline high school and has 
been its director ever since. The pro- 
gram has now been extended to the Cen- 
tral grammar school, a departmental 
school for eighth grade pupils, of which 
Mr. Crakes has been principal since 1926. 

The program for the use of visual aids 
has grown year by year until Moline 
easily ranks among the very first cities of 
50,000 population and under in the coun- 
try in development of visual education 
work. 





“Chrisman Shows the Way” 


Under the above caption a recent 
issue of The Stenotypist, the national 
publication in that field of commer- 
cial work, has this to say of one of 
the high schools of Illinois: 


Chrisman Township High School, Chris- 
man, Illinois, is one of the smallest high 
schools in the United States offering 
Stenotypy as a regular course of instruc- 
tion. The progressive board of education 
of this school has given the principal 
and commercial department full co-oper- 
ation in instituting this work. 

Quick to recognize the great future 
of Stenotypy, Leonard E. Loos, principal, 
arranged to offer Stenotypy as an op- 
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tional course in stenography. Stenotype 
machines were installed at the beginning 


of the current school year. It was a 
surprise to find that the enrollment in 
this work exceeded that in shorthand. 

Instruction has been proceeding suc- 
cessfully under the energetic leadership 
of Mary E. Steckley, head of the com- 
mercial department. 

The account in The Stenotypist was 
accompanied by a picture of the class 
enrolled in the course. 





Office of County Superintendent 

Another thesis on a modern sub- 
ject (see editorial page 227 March 
InuInois TEACHER) is one by Mr. 
C. W. Conrad, an experienced city 
superintendent now doing graduate 
work at the University of Illinois, 
who recently prepared a dissertation 
upon ‘‘The County Superintendent of 
Publie Schools.’’ A large part of the 
information upon which the thesis was 
based was gathered from the county 
superintendents themselves, and cred- 
it is given ‘to fifty-seven of them for 
answering questionnaires and co-oper- 
ating in other ways. We believe some 
of the findings and conclusions are of 
interest to our readers. 

The 57 county superintendents answer- 
ing listed 35 different duties, varying from 
“Visiting Rural Schools” and “Confer- 
ences with Teachers,” which they all 
named, to “Building Political Fences,” 
which was named by one. 

Of the 54 reporting on the method pre- 
ferred for selection, 35 favored election 
by the people, and 19 favored appoint- 
ment by a county board, if that were pos- 
sible. 

Of the 49 that replied concerning con- 
solidation of rural schools 43 favored it 
and 6 were opposed. 

Of the 44 that answered the question, 
“Do You Favor a County System of 
Schools?” 41 answered “yes”; 3, “no.” 

Mr. Conrad found that in one county, 
the superintendent has 7 assistants; in 
1 county, 6 assistants; in 5 counties, 3 
assistants; in 11 counties, 2 assistants; 
in 48 counties, 1 assistant; and in 36 
counties, no assistant. 

The main conclusions reached by 
the author may be summarized: 

1. The office of county superintendent 
is a very important one. 

2. Many county superintendents are 
compelled to spend too much of their time 
in merely clerical work. 

3. The county superintendent under 
present conditions is unable to give the 
rural schools the supervision they need. 

4. The county superintendent needs 
more assistance for both clerical and su- 
pervisory duties. 

5. The law should provide positively 
for the appointment of a county truant 
officer and for the amount of his salary. 

6. The county superintendent is the 
“co-ordinator” of state and county gov- 
ernments in relation to public schools. 

7. The county superintendent should 
be trained for the work. He should be a 
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rural school specialist. 

8. Selection by a county board of edu- 
cation would relieve the county superin- 
tendent from the ordeal of political cam- 
paigns. 

9. In order to promote consolidation, 
the county should be made the school unit 
under a county board of education. 

10. The present county board of super- 
visors or commissioners do not function 
as a county board of education. 

11, It seems useless to have township 
treasurers. 

12. The county superintendent should 
be relieved of several of his other duties 
so he could devote more time to actual 
school supervision.—R. C. M. 





Safety Education 
By Louis Kuucrnsk1 


Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, announces for the Spring session 
a course in Safety Education for 
teachers. The following is taken from 
the announcement : 

A study of the general significance of 
safety in terms of complex living condi- 
tions and daily problems, and of the ed- 
ucational aspects of safety teaching. 
Topics to be considered will include: 
psychology of learning as applied to 
safety; objectives in safety teaching; the 
place of safety in a complete health edu- 
cation program; methods of teaching 
procedure involving a study of situations 
in which children learn through definite 
experiences; methods of building a cur- 
riculum in safety and the utilization of 
subject matter in safety in the social 
sciences, sciences and literature; and the 
relationship of safety to physical educa- 
tion. Teaching materials will be de- 
veloped and a study will be made of some 
of the best methods of teaching safety 
through the Junior Safety Patrol, Visual 
Education, First Aid, Fire Prevention pro- 
grams, etc. Consideration will be given 
to the teaching of safety through the 
extra-curricular activities, the securing 
of safety education literature and post- 
ers and working out of safety projects in 
elementary and junior high schools. 





Magazine Devoted to Safety 

“Safety Education” is the name of an 
attractive magazine to which every 
school should subscribe. 

It is designed to assist the classroom 
teacher in planning safety lessons and 
project. Each number contains lesson 
outlines, stories and dramatizations, pro- 
grams for Council meetings. and a col- 
ored safety poster detached. 

The address of the Education Division, 
National Safety Council, is 1 Park Ave- 
nue, New York City, New York. 





Sanitation of Pools 

A report of the joint committee on 
bathing places of the American Public 
Health Association and the conference 
of State Sanitary Engineers, issued by 
the American Journal of Public Health, 
sets up standards for design, construc- 
tion, and operation of swimming pools 
and other public bathing places. 
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The Illinois State Division of Sanitary 
Engineering, State Department of Public 
Health, Springfield, issues forms for re- 
port on sanitation of swimming-pool 
water. Samples of water sent in will be 
analyzed. It behooves all schools hav- 
ing swimming pools to get this service 
from the State Department of Engineer- 
ing as a safeguard against the possible 
spread of disease. 





Universities As Laboratories 
By Rosert M. Hutcuins, President, 
University of Chicago. 


In all these fields of experimentation, 
[adult education, pre-school education, 
education of backward children, etc.,] of 
course, the universities must assist. I 
know of no university, certainly none in 
Chicago, that wishes to dictate to the 
teachers of Chicago what they should do. 
Quite the opposite. The university and 
its department of education—my univer- 
sity or any other university in Chicago— 
regards itself simply as the research lab- 
oratory of the educational system of this 
city. It occupies exactly the same rela- 
tion to the public educational system as 
the research laboratory of any large in- 
dustry. You do not have to take the re- 
sults, but they are here and available for 
you to use if you wish to use them. 

I repeat, therefore, that what the uni- 
versities in the city of Chicago hope to 
do is to become in their departments of 
education the laboratories for the public 
school system of the city. We do not 
wish to control you; we do not wish to 
tell you what to do. We do wish to be 
as useful as you want us to be. We real- 
ize our dependence on you. On your work 
our own is built. Our success depends 
upon yours. What you do we will take the 
credit for; our mistakes we shall attribute 
you. But in return we offer you our 
facilities,’our interest, and our collabora- 
tion and our co-operation in the advance 
of education in Chicago, for the future of 
education in Chicago, and the future of 
the city are quite likely to be the same. 


From an address before the Teachers Union 
of Chicago, Dec. 2, 1929, printed in The Ameri- 
can Teacher. 





Aid In Selecting Reference Books 

In the first issue of the Subscription 
Books Bulletin, a new quarterly, issued 
by the American Library Association, 15 
subscription sets were reviewed and 
others will be discussed in subsequent 
numbers. 

This new bulletin tells definitely wheth- 
er or not a set is accurate, reliable, up- 
to-date, appropriately illustrated, and 
well indexed, its opinions being based on 
the investigations and experience of 
many librarians throughout the country. 
If a book is suited for home or school 
use it is so recommended and if not, the 
objections are stated clearly and con- 
cisely. In the meantime, information re- 
garding still other sets may be obtained 
through a section of the bulletin given 
over to an index of reviews previously 
published elsewhere. Copies of the bulle- 
tin will be found in the reading rooms of 
many libraries. 
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Senility 


By HENRY T. BYFORD, M.D.' 


AVING devoted the first three 
score and ten years of my life 
to the study and treatment of 
conditions connected with 

youth and adolescence, I am devoting my 
second three score and ten to the practice 
of senility. 

Those who are not senile do not ap- 
preciate senility, whereas those who have 
had the good fortune to attain to it 
cling to it as to life itself. The former 
believe that we should enjoy ourselves 
while we are young because age deprives 
us of the power to do so. 

They quote Omar Khayyam, saying: 


“Oh, my Beloved, fill the cup that clears 
Today of past regrets and future fears. 
Tomorrow!—Why, Tomorrow I may be 
Myself, with Yesterday’s Seven Thousand 
Years.” 

Then again, 
“Perplext no more with Human or Divine 
Tomorrow's tangle to the winds resign, 
And lose your fingers in the tresses of 
The Cypress-slender Minister of Wine.” 


They do not appreciate that dolce far 
niente state of relaxation and idleness so 
dear to the Italians both old and young, 
and which may be called the essence and 
essential of senility. The deluded souls 
would postpone senility by facing about 
and doing as the young do. They would 
mingle more freely with the young, in 
order to imitate and practice their stren- 
uous ways instead of teaching them tem- 
perate ways. With these face-abouts it 
is off with age and on with youth. The 
trouble is, that age will not come off. 
Senility is hastened by the attempt. 
When they feel the physical lassitude 
and mental sluggishness of senility com- 
ing on they should relax and recuperate, 
i. e., develop the possibility and benefits 
of systematic laziness, and let youth go 
to the blue blazes. 

Taking It Easy 

To illustrate from my own experience: 
When I formerly had an address to de- 
liver I would write it out in full, commit 
it to memory, leave my manuscript at 
home and go and deliver my speech spon- 
taneously and on the spur of the moment, 
as it were. Nowadays, I bring my manu- 
script with me and read it. I take it 
easy. A little shirking now and then 
saves energy to shirk again. Do the 
necessary when it is easy, and avoid the 
unnecessary. Cultivate your senility by 
creating a favorable environment for its 
indefinite perpetuation. Be satisfied with 
it. Be thankful that it is no worse, and 
that you know what is the matter, and 
what not to do. Be thankful that the 
specialist cannot put you in an expensive 
hospital for a month's observation with 
laboratory and consultation fees while 
they are finding out what is not the mat- 
ter, and performing an operation in order 
to be sure that you do not need one. Be 
thankful that you have a palliative life- 


prolonging remedy of your own, viz.: 
habitual relaxation or judicious laziness, 
that enables you to enjoy the progress 
of events without being responsible, and 
with a clear conscience. 

A Sure Cure 

There is however a sure cure for sen- 
ility, which is of a prophylactic nature. 
It is quite popular and is taken volun- 
tarily by some and unconsciously by 
others. Their slogan is, “Live while you 
are young and die when you are old.” 
It consists in living in such a way or 
in such an environment that they do not 
survive until the age of senility arrives. 
Their remedial agents are heart disease, 
apoplexy, uremia, diabetes, cirrhosis of 
the liver, etc., if they are not already 
dead from accident, tuberculosis, appen- 
dicitis, etc. 

Outstanding illustrations of these 
truths were the late Theodore Roosevelt, 
Nicholas Senn, John B. Murphy, and 
Charles T. Parkes, all of whom died be- 
fore the age of senility because they 
did not respect the limitations of nature, 
and slow up in time. 


Judicious Laziness 


J. D. Rockefeller, and Thomas A. Edi- 
son afford striking examples of system- 
atic relaxation of judicious laziness. 
Rockefeller turned over his business re- 
sponsibilities and activities to his son, 
retired to his rural estate to play eight 
or nine go-as-you-please holes of golf 
daily, and go to church when he felt like 
it, concerning himself only with what was 
easy. 

Edison lives a quiet life in accord with 
his powers. He works out a few inven- 
tions before breakfast, the same as an 
aged athlete takes a walk before break- 
fast to keep his muscles from getting 
stiff, he takes his nap after lunch and 
such outdoor exercise as he can enjoy 
without fatigue. Fortunately he has a 
wife to moderate him. 

When it is time for a Rockefeller or 
an Edison to take a ride for his health 
he has a chauffeur to do the strenuous 
part. When he is thirsty he has an at- 
tendant to get the right thing and bring 
it to him. He has a secretary for his 
correspondence and a doorman to re- 
ceive strangers, and sends movie-tone 
films to impersonate him at public gath- 
erings. And who will say that Rocke- 
feller does not enjoy life in watching the 
blessings that his millions are bringing 
to mankind, and Edison in the contem- 
plation of the tremendous improvements 
that his inventions have brought about in 
our mode of living. Age has its com- 
pensations. 

Of course, we doctors [or teachers] 
cannot have the conveniences and con- 
trivances for old age that such men have. 
We cannot lay aside a million or so for 
movie-tone participation in mundane me- 
anderings; but if those of you who are 
young and trying to get rich quickly 
would leave the stock market, business 
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schemes, and real estate investments 
alone, and would buy first-class mortgage 
bonds, or put all of your earnings in ex- 
cess of the necessary living expenses 
into a savings bank and leave it there at 
compound interest until you retire, or 
would invest it in endowment insurance 
policies, you could not help, in your old 
age, being as comfortable and as happy, 
as, possibly happier than, many retired 
millionaires. 


Senile Maxims 


I have put down a few senile maxims 
for the contemplation and comfort of those 
who are trying to relax in order to live 
through the second three score and ten 
years of life. 

You have done your bit for the world, 
let the world do a bit for you. 

You have tried, or wanted to try, to 
reform the world, give others a chance. 

Look on, don’t carry on. 

, Let the rest of the world do your worry- 
ng. 

What can’t be cured, can be endured. 

Say it with smiles. 

Relax.—Illinois Alumni News. 

1 
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At Elkhart Lake, Wis. 


JUNE 30 to AUGUST 2, 1930 
Courses in Physical Education 
under the direction of Emil Rath 


Write for illustrated program 


NORMAL COLLEGE OF THE 
AMERICAN GYMNASTIC UNION 
401 East Michigan Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


WHY NOT SUPPLEMENT 
Your Annual Income? 


This is an exceptional opportunity 
for experienced teachers, who are 
interested in increasing their yearly 
income, to make connection with a 
reliable publishing house for full 
time or for summer vacation work, 
selling the Webster New Interna- 
tional Dictionary and other high- 
grade publications. Write for full 
information. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
2500 Prairie Avenue 
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) Resolutions of County Superin- 
tendents’ Association 


) A copy of the minutes of a meeting 
: of the County Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation held in Springfield, December 
, 26, 1929, has been received from the 
secretary, Miss Lucy B. Twente, of 
) Alexander County. According to this 
report the program as published in 
the December Iuumvotis TEACHER was 
earried out approximately as an- 
nounced. One of the addresses which 
was commented upon in the minutes 
‘*How to Secure Better Supervision 
in the Rural Schools’’ by J. E. W. 
Miller of Madison County is printed 
in full elsewhere in this issue. 
; A committee, consisting of the sec- 
retary and two others to be appointed 
by the newly elected president, was 
provided for to work out a question- 
naire for county superintendents of 
the state regarding teachers institutes. 
The report of the resolutions com- 
mittee which was unanimously ap- 
proved follows in full: 


To the County Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation of Illinois: 


Your resolution committee submit to 
you for your consideration the following: 


Be it resolved by the members of the 
County Superintendents’ Association 
1. That we heartily endorse the con- 


portant points: 


THE NEW DAY ARITHMETICS 
Fletcher Durell, Thomas J. Durell, Harry O. Gillet 
This new series is thoroughly in accord with the 


Twenty-ninth Yearbook in respect to the following im- 
Social utility, present and future, of 
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structive legislation enacted by the last 
legislature, 


First—In increasing the requirements 
of the certificating law. 


Second—In providing for an amount 
in the distributive fund that will make 
possible the payment in full of the dis- 
trict budgets. 

Third—In enacting a just and under- 
standable compulsory attendance law. 


2. That we express to the Hon. Louis 
L. Emmerson, Governor, our appreciation 
for his part in this forward-looking legis- 
lation. 


3. That we urge the legislature to in- 
crease by two million dollars the dis- 
tributive fund at each biennial session 
until the amount shall equal one-fifth the 
operating expense of the schools. We 
believe that this action will contribute 
much toward the equalization of educa- 





WALLACE Was Mare warede- 
W. signed to correlate) 


with modern methods 

of teaching geography. 
ATWOOD’S ee em 
the bottom of each 
continenta maps how 
relief, rainfall, popu- 
lation and! and utili- 
zation — a wealth of 


information for visu- 

al instruction. 
Before purchasing 
maps for your school, 
investigate these help- 
ful teaching aids. Send 
for our beautifully il- 
Chicago lustrated Atwood 


Booklet No. 124 
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tional opportunities for all the children 
of all the people. 


4. We look with favor on legislation 
that will make possible the establishment 
of a larger unit for taxation for school 
support. 

5. That we believe there should be a 
Board of Education for the county with 
certain duties and prerogatives to the end 
that the county superintendent of schools 
may be freed of much that is not directly 
connected with the administration of the 
schools. 


6. That we suggest to the State Asso- 
ciation that there be a redistricting of 
the state as to divisions, having in con- 
sideration the number of teachers in 
each, the convenience of transportation, 
and a suitable place for meeting. 


[costumes 
|sctioot PLAYS 15) 
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content; psycholegical analysis of basic elements and 
skills; utilization of all dynamics of learning; provision 
for superior, normal, and slow pupils; diagnostic testing 


and keyed practice. 


THE NEW HEALTHY LIVING 
C-E. A. Winslow, Mary L. Hahn 
This series promotes a wholesome appreciation of 
the joys and benefits of right living. Its whole tenor 


is constructive. Personal responsibility for personal and 
community well-being is the keynote. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 
323 East 23rd Street, Chicago 
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Enjoy the delightfully invigorating 
Buffalo summer weather, cooled by the 
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“It is a great thing for a child to hear the call of a yood book.” 
D. F. Nickols, Manager, Lincoln, Illinois 


Illinois Pupils’ “Reading Circle] 
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More of Our Books 

UR space is limited and the 

garment has had to be cut 

according to the cloth. Should 

further information be de- 
sired concerning the 1929-1930 Course 
of Reading of the [Illinois Pupils 
Reading Circle write the Manager for 
a copy of our sixteen-page prospectus. 





Third Grade 
THE BAD LITTLE RABBIT 
Madge A. Bigham 
Publisher’s price $0.75. Our price $0.64 








“Once upon a time there was a small 
yellow chicken named Buffy. He was a 
fat, pretty little chicken, and it seemed 
too bad that all the other little chickens 
called him Cry Baby. I suppose you 
know why,’—but this is just the begin- 
ning of one of the good stories in this 
third-grade book. Madge Bigham wrote 
the book, and every child who has read 
“Merry Animal Tales” will want to read 
it. Printed in large type and freely illus- 
trated. 


SHUG, THE PUP 
The Story of a Real Dog 
Feza M. Reynolds 

Publisher’s price $0.70. Our price $0.60 
Shug was 
born on a 
farm. Uncle 
| Bob paid a 
dollar for 
what was to 
have been a 
rat terrier 
but what turn- 
ed out to be 
“plain dog.” 
This is a true 
story of a 
young dog 
told in graph- 
ic and simple 
language and 

with everyday happenings that will make 
a real appeal to all boys and girls. The 
pup’s adventures with the old horse Doc 
who ran away with the two boys and the 
dog on his back, with the opossum that 
pretended to be dead after the manner 
of his kind when caught, with the rac- 





coon, beside the many other incidents, 
all contain exciting moments and instruc- 
tive matter. There is considerable in- 
formative material from the children’s 
farm and circus experiences which inci- 
dents enhance the interest and hold the 
attention of the reader. 





FOREST, FIELD AND STREAM 
STORIES 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 

Publisher’s price $0.68. Our price $0.52 

Here is a year 
around outdoor 
story book, con- 
taining four stories 
of autumn, five of 
winter, six of 
spring, and six of 
summer. These de- 
lightful nature 
stories of forest, 
field and stream 
are told in very 
simple language 
for little children. 
The goodness of the humble and the 
miracles that happen with the seasons 
are woven into pleasing and instructive 
stories that appeal to childlife. With 
Miss Bailey as the charming story-teller 
the children go out into the fields, 
through the forests, and by the streams 
and listen to the interesting secrets of 
nature that unfold on every hand. These 
stories stimulate the child’s imagination 
constructively; they train his powers of 
observation, and they develop his sym- 
pathy. Most important of all, the out- 
door story helps the little child to feel 
himself a part of the life of nature and 
to apply in his own living her universal 
scheme of survival through work, sacri- 
fice, perfection, and beauty. 



































BY THE ROADSIDE 
Dunn-Troxell 

Publisher’s price $0.76. Our price $0.64 

A series of mother nature stories, well 
written, with attractive illustrations in 
color. No other comprehensive group of 
things makes a more nearly universal ap- 
peal to the interests of young children 
than the various forms of animal life, 
especially those forms that the children 
have some opportunity of studying at 
first hand. When the animal life is inti- 
mately associated with an attractive, in- 
teresting form of plant life the value of 
the material is greatly enhanced. The 
book will probably best serve its purpose 
if the children are allowed to use it with 
a great deal of freedom. It is primarily 
designed to give children a chance to 
develop reading ability in a natural way 
and with so much enjoyment that they 
will look for other books that tell of 
Mother Nature’s wonderful family. 
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Fourth Grade 


UNTOLD HISTORY STORIES 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 
Publisher’s price $0.80. Our price $0.65 

Children gain 
a better knowl- 
edge of Ameri- 
can history 
when their 
study is sup- 
plemented by 
reading matter 
which gives 
them a _ back- 
ground of in- 
formation re- 
lated to impor- 
tant historical | 
facts. Much 
valuable ma- 
terial connect- 
ed with our 
history is hid- ~ 
den away in old documents, long yellowed 
with age, in newspapers safely filed in 
the archives of our public buildings, and 
in letters and diaries written when our 
country was young. From such sources 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey has drawn her 
subjects for Untold History Stories. 

















PEP 
The Story of a Brave Dog 
Clarence Hawkes 

Publisher’s price $0.85. Our price $0.60 

Every lover of 
dogs will treasure 
this book. Pep, a 
blue ribbon bull 
terrier, follows his 
master to France 
and plays his part 
in the great strug- 
gle. While some 
of the scenes are 
laid along the bat- 
tle line, it is not a 
war tale, buta 
human interest 
story of a faithful and intelligent dog. 











THE STORY OF STEADY AND 
SURE 
Another “Black Beauty” 
C. J. Hamilton 

Publisher’s price $1.50. Our price $1.00 

Here is an- 
other story of 
a horse, osten- 
sibly told by 
the actor him- 
self, and in 
the same en- 
gaging manner 
which has made 
“Black Beau- 
ty” so popular. 
It is really the 
story of two 
ponies —twins, 
which grew up 
on a farm, but were trained for the cir- 
cus, and had a good many interesting 
éxperiences. Steady has become sepa- 
rated from his brother, Sure, in early 
ponyhood, but meets up with him again 
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in the circus ring. Children will delight 
in this engaging tale, interspersed as it 
is with black and white sketches, and 
plates in color. 


TAKTUK, AN ARCTIC BOY 


Loman-Flack 
Publisher’s price $1.75. Our price $1.05 


Taktuk is the story of an Eskimo boy’s 
interesting life in the Arctic summer 
when the days have twenty-four hours of 
light and when there is fishing, seal hunt- 
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“Health,” as a small boy once remark- 
ed, “is something that you are fond of 
when you haven't got it.” 


B-B. & H. 


COTTON 
DUCK 
ADJUST- 
ABLE 
WINDOW 
SHADES 


Solve 
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School Link Li hting 
and Ventilation 





ing, whale hunting, and a reindeer round- 
up. One of the authors of the book, Miss 
Helen Loman, has lived in Alaska since 
childhood and has herself done many of 
the things she ascribes to her hero, 
Taktuk. 


pS for 


THE B-B. & H. SHADE CO. 


Edwardsville, Ill. 
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A MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITY 
for Women Teachers Not Afraid to Work! 


Can you tackle a real job and see it through? Can you work hard and keep at it? Can 
you smile at a trying problem and say “If she can, so can I”? Have you ambition, 
and drive? If your answer is “yes” we’ve a real position for you— one that pays 
in proportion. ee ate mange ee ped gy and more! Travel with congenial 
work along school lines that may lead to a 
permanent executive position paying $4000 to $5000 yearly. You must have teaching 
experience, normal school or college training. Please write and me com 
details . . . age, education, teaching and general experience, and school 


Address: S. J. GILLFILLAN, F. E. COMPTON & CO. 
| Dept. 40, Compton Building, 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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EARN CREDIT 
TOWARD A DEGREE 





While teaching, use the 
HOME STUDY 


courses for Teachers in Rural. Primary, 
Grade and High Schools—or for Super- 
visors and Principals, which the University 

gives by correspondence. 450 courses in 
ra subjects yield credit toward either a 
Bachelor’s degree or Teaching Certificate. 


Write for booklet giving full information. 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


403 Ellis Hall Chicago 
































The encyclopedia that has set up 
a new standard for all school 
encyclopedias. 


and large city where encyclope- 
dias are regularly listed. 


10 volumes. Specially bound and 


Meets every encyclopedia require-  -- enforced for school use. 


ment of the modern school room. 


Specifically referred to by many 2 large editions issued every year, 








courses of study. 


Officially approved for Grade and 
High School use in every state 


each thoroughly revised. 


Write for special school prices 
and literature to 


F, E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
Compton Bldg., 1000 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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The New Certification Law 
and Its Effect on 
Teacher Preparation 
By C. E. Cuapsey, Dean, College of 
Education, U. of I. 


HE efficiency of the educational 

system of the State in the long 

run is apt to be very closely 

correlated with the character 
and rigidity of the State laws regulating 
the certification of teachers. Individual 
school systems because of unusually fa- 
vorable financial conditions and governed 
by progressive boards of education may 
develop very fine and very efficient school 
conditions, even when State laws are 
relatively ineffective. The general sit- 
uation of the State, however, as to educa- 
tional conditions is bound to be influ- 
enced very materially by the minimum 
qualifications necessary for legal certifi- 
cation and by the standards set up by 
the accrediting agencies which most di- 
rectly concern these school systems. 
While many people may be found some- 
what hostile to the operation of standard- 
izing agencies, there is little room for 
doubt that the enforcement of these stan- 
dards have, in the long run, genuinely 
improved educational conditions. Thus, 
the requirement which has been in effect 
in the North Central Association for 
many years that no teachers of academic 
subjects could be employed in a North 
Central accredited secondary school, 
after it had been placed upon the ac- 
credited list, who did not possess a col- 
lege degree from a recognized college, 
while preventing a good many teachers 
individually far above the average in 
ability and efficiency from securing posi- 
tions in these schools, has in the long 
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run been of great benefit to the schools 
of the association. 

The requirement also of a minimum 
number of hours of so-called education 
courses may, in many cases, really have 
been of no significance to the educational 
efficiency of the teacher taking these 
courses; yet this requirement maintained 
for years is undoubtedly resulting in the 
development of the organization of edu- 
cation courses of very genuine value to 
the great majority of those taking the 
courses. In a similar way, the certifica- 
tion laws of our states have been from 
time to time modified nearly always by 
increasing either the minimum educa- 
tional requirements or the minimum aca- 
demic requirements or both. This tend- 
ency results in keeping out of the ranks 
of our school teachers individuals of in- 
ferior academic and professional equip- 
ment who under the preceding certifica- 
tion laws would have received licenses to 
teach and, in many cases, actually have 
filled positions now being filled by better 
trained and more efficient teachers. In 
a similar way, the raising of the mini- 
mum standards for securing teachers’ 
licenses has a very stimulating effect 
upon the rank and file of those already 
possessing licenses and actually holding 
positions. While amended laws of this 
character nearly always make generous 
provision for the teachers in the field, 
there is no doubt that individuals possess- 
ing qualifications well below the new 
standards are at a very decided disad- 
vantage when it comes to re-appoint- 
ments, and at still a greater disadvantage 
when applicants for better positions than 
those already held. 

Teachers of Illinois are now operating 
for the first time under the statute passed 
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in the last general assembly. This new 
act decidedly increases both the academic 
and professional requirements. From 
the point of view of the teacher-training 
institutions of the State, the provision 
for exchanging the limited supervisory 
certificates and high school certificates 
have especial significance. Under the 
provisions of this act, the limited super- 
visory certificates may be exchanged for 
similar life certificates upon the filing of 
certified evidence of four years of suc- 
cessful supervision, in the one case, and 
teaching in the other case, together with 
evidence of having completed a year of 
work in a college or university “in ad- 
vance of the requirements for a bache- 
lor’s degree.” There is very little doubt 
that this new provision is going to cause 
all our high school teachers, principals, 
and superintendents to become very anx- 
ious to meet the qualifications necessary 
for securing the life certificate. It is 
quite conceivable that the possession of 
such a certificate will be one of the mini- 
mum requirements of boards of educa- 
tion in large numbers of districts. One 
is justified, therefore, in anticipating a 
very decided increase in the percentage 
of our high schoo! teachers, principals, 
and superintendents who systematically 
undertake some type of advanced work 
in our universities and colleges. 

It should be noticed that the law is so 
worded that there is no requirement that 
this year of work in advance of gradua- 
tion must result in the securing of a mas- 
ter’s degree. In fact, there is no reason 
to suppose that the requirements of this 
law may not be satisfied even if the can- 
didate for the life certificate has not in 
connection with the year’s work under- 
taken or completed any so-called strictly 
graduate courses. From the standpoint 
of that group of teachers who find it diffi- 
cult to meet the technical requirements 
for admission into graduate school of our 
universities, this provision must seem 
highly advantageous. It is true that there 
are many such educators who have com- 
pleted four years of work in recognized 
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colleges and universities who have not 
met the prescribed requirements of cer- 
tain graduate schools, or who may have 
graduated from colleges that are not 
recognized as preparing completely for 
graduate work. If such individuals are 
graduates of recognized higher institu- 
tions of learning, they are at no disad- 
vantage whatever as compared with the 
best qualified individuals in meeting the 
technical requirements for the exchange 
certificate. Whether the individual has 
met the requirements or whether the 
courses are strictly graduate courses or 
not, the certified evidence of the com- 
pletion of this year of work in advance of 
graduation will without question be rec- 
ognized by our state authorities. 


However, it should be kept in mind by 
all teachers and others preparing to meet 
these new qualifications that there is an 
increasing number of school systems de- 
manding the actual possession of the 
master’s degree as a pre-requisite for can- 
didacy. This tendency undoubtedly will 
continue. It is my urgent advice that all 
of our high school people who are plan- 
ning to meet this requirement take grad- 
uate work if their previous preparation 
justifies it. I am, however, firmly of the 
opinion that there are many teachers 
who would find it difficult if not impos- 
sible to secure the master’s degree who 
can with great advantage to themselves 
do the work necessary for securing the 
exchange certificate. 


Another provision in connection with 
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the exchanging of the limited elementary 
school certificate for the life elementary 
school certificate is of great significance 
to the teachers colleges as well as to all 
of the other institutions of higher learn- 
ing in the State. This provision that the 
limited elementary certificate may be ex- 
changed upon the filing of certified evi- 
dence of having four years of successful 
experience and of having graduated from 
a recognized higher institution of learn- 
ing with a bachelor’s degree and with a 
minimum of 120 semester hours means 
that, in a similar way, our undergraduate 
colleges are going to find that many 
teachers through summer school work 
will attempt to meet this new require- 
ment. ° 

It is true, of course, that a very large 
number of our elementary school teach- 
ers cannot hope to secure by attendance 
at four summer sessions enough credit 
to be able to secure the bachelor’s degree. 
Our state school statistics show that 
many now teaching in the elementary 
schools have not even as yet secured the 
two years of training in advance of high 
school graduation which is now the pre- 
requisite for the issuing of the limited 
elementary certificate. The number of 
teachers in the elementary schools who 
have already met the requirement of 
ninety semester hours of work in advance 
of high school graduation is very large. 
Obviously, none of this group of teachers 
could secure a bachelor’s degree by at- 
tendance at four summer sessions. This 
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group in order to meet satisfactorily the 
new education requirements will doubt- 
less be compelled to leave their teaching 
positions and enter some of our colleges 
for full-time work. It is reasonable, 
therefore, to expect a somewhat increased 
attendance in our colleges and universi- 
ties during the next few years, of experi- 
enced teachers who are trying to meet 
the higher requirements. That group of 
lementary teachers who are within one 
year of graduation from a recognized col- 
lege will doubtless attend our summer 
sessions in the next few years in greater 
numbers than in the past. 


For all these reasons, there is every 
reason to believe that the summer ses- 
sions of our teachers colleges and univer- 
sities in Illinois will have large attend- 
ance in the next year and in the year 
immediately following than at any time 
in the past. All of our schools are doubt- 
less anticipating this increased demand. 

It seems to me that the school people 
of Illinois have much reason to feel that 
we are at the beginning of a new educa- 
tional era and that within a very short 
period of time, this increased preparation 
of the teachers of the State will result 
in an increased efficiency in our school 
systems. 





TRY THIS EXCUSE 
Father: How is it that you failed on 
every subject at school? 
Son: I had an absentminded professor 
and he forgot to pass me. 
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Emotional Life of Child 


“‘True maturity involves emotional 
as well as physical and intellectual in- 
dependence and equilibrium.’’ 

HE Illinois Congress of Par- 

ents and Teachers was one of 

twenty-two organizations co- 

operating with the Chicago 
Association for Child Study and Par- 
ent Education in the Mid-West Con- 
ference on the Emotional Life of the 
Child held at the Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, March 6-8. 

The purpose of the conference is 
well presented in the following state- 
ment printed in the conference pro- 
gram : 

Parents must realize that other factors 
beside the physical and intellectual ones 
determine children’s general develop- 
ment. Emotional influences entering 
into the child’s daily experiences play an 
important part in his behavior. 

In order to focus the attention of the 
parents upon this important aspect of 
the child’s life, we have planned this con- 
ference. The study of emotions, their 
bases, motivation, and results, is a com- 


_The Sheridan Language Series 
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WRITING ENGLISH 


SHERIDAN-KLEISER-MATHEWS 


is the most successful series of language 
books on the market. It is used in 
thousands of schools, including every 
school in the State of California, where 
it is in exclusive use. 


The popularity of the series is ex- 
plained by its following features: 


It emphasizes speech training. 


It develops the written composi- 
tion from the oral. 


It limits all composition to a single 
short paragraph. 


It derives the material from the 
personal experience of the pupil. 


Books One to Six (for third to eighth 
grade)—Also Teachers’ Manual 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 
A. C. NORTON 
Illinois Representative 
1468 W. Decatur St., Decatur, Ill. 








paratively new one in the field of psy- 
chology. It is our purpose at this time 
to present some of the interesting re- 
search projects that are being under- 
taken rather than definite conclusions 
which might be interpreted as solutions 
of the prohJems of the child’s emotional 
life. It would be impossible in the short 
time of this conference to include all 
sides of the child’s emotional life, but we 
have endeavored to indicate some of the 
trends of thought in this field. 

We hope that this program will stimu- 
late parents to consider those intangible 
but important factors which may either re- 
tard or advance the child’s development. 

The complete report of the speeches 
and round table discussions will 
doubtless be printed and made avail- 
able to the public in the near future; 
meantime we are offering extracts 
from treasured notes of some of our 
P. T. A. members who so thoroughly 
enjoyed these splendid meetings. 

Abraham Myerson—Heredity and En- 
vironment: 

Heredity and environment are not 
two separate things. Environment may 
keep out all heredity and can only help 
the potentialities of the child; all are 
born with certain potentialities, a nerv- 
ous child from nervous ancestors. We 
value situations in life by what they have 
made us feel. .A child is more the child 
of his day than he is the child of his 
parents. 
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When a four-year-old imitates action of 
parents (as in standing same or walking 
same) it is in order to get the same thrill 
and is usually an effort at fellowship. 
Solid or unsolid emotional tone in a 
household is absolutely reflected in the 
child. An average person can control 
the emotional life of the child, e.g., show 
hate for a person, and the child will show 
the same emotion. A tendency to over- 
discipline emotional life exists. 

Health is the most important governing 
factor in emotional life of the child. Fear 
is a very necessary conservative force 
(Fear of health, fear of doing wrong are 
things which control ethical life.) Emo- 
tion of disgust is too prevalent in the 
child of today. Finickyness exists in the 
child exactly the same as in adults. He 
should have robust joy. 

Parents cannot change pool of emo- 
tions in child but can change the con- 
stituents. 

Norman Cameron of the University of 
Wisconsin very clearly presented the 
difficulty involved in formulating emo- 
tional theory by showing that, so soon 
as the emotion is studied, it disappears. 
Emotional theory must stay close to 
biological fact. 

Otto Rank offered the seasoned judg- 
ment we have learned to expect from 
men trained in the field of psychology 
in the older countries. They have a way 
of taking the “long look” which may 
show us, if we but pause a moment, 
whither we are heading. Parents, he 
says, are the natural educators of the 
child’s emotional life for their own emo- 
tional life is an example (good or bad) 
and their whole emotional attitude is 
sensed and imitated. The emotional life 
of the child should be influenced by 
homeopathic doses of the parents’ emo- 
tional life. Free natural expression will 
stimulate natural responses of the child. 
If we suppress the bad we may not then 
have a complete human being. The use 
of psychology in education must be 
limited for it may, otherwise, nullify edu- 
cation; understanding tends to tolerance 
and inaction in pedagogy. The thera- 
peutic use of knowledge inhibits action. 


Benjamin Gruenberg—The Family and 
Social Environment: 

The child fits into the world as he 
makes himself a part of that world. Atti- 
tude of the family in infancy determines 
the attitude of the child later in life: 

1. Builds up patterns of likes and 
dislikes. 

2. Forces are determined by what 
has happened since infancy. 

3. Normal course of events should 
be fixed in child before nursery school 
age. 

For most people work means drudgery. 
Our attitude towards servants is a feuda! 
attitude and the child picks it up. Atti- 
tude toward material things should not 
be concerned with profits but with get- 
ting things done with less human wear 
and tear. 

Causes of emotional standards: 

1. Glorification of material things. 

2. Sex. 

3. Contrast to others in infancy. 
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A child must learn that he is different 
from others without apologizing for it or 
bragging about it. “Different but not 
better or worse”—the child learns this 
from parents who do not interfere. 

Each child is used for his maximum 
use to the group. 


Eustace Hayden— The Child’s Emo- 
tional Life and Religion: 

Earliest gods relieved the tension of 
the early ages and were emotional gods. 
We have come to a new understanding 
of the universe and can somewhat con- 
trol our world. Man’s effort is to find 
fulfillment in joy and happiness in his 
religion today. How will we orient the 
child to this vision of religion? 


Do not make unnecessary problems for 
him. One niust be absolutely sincere in 
his teaching and must not teach the child 
what he himself does. not know. The 
child’s problem today is to grow out of 
that kind of environment. He must make 
progressive harmonious adjustments. A 
child must have faith in his capacity to 
change his world and must be conscious 
of nature because this leads to his under- 
standing of all human life. Give the child 
the parade of all religions through all the 
ages until he sees his place is this reli- 
gious world where he is building a new 
world in which human life may be happy, 
joyous, etc. 

Horace M. Kallen—Educational Ideals 
and their Distortion by Society: 
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Educators are too idealistic. Social 
adjustment is spoken of in abstraction— 
what it excludes rather than what it de- 
fines. The pattern in books is one of the 
successful business man. Personality 
image governs the educational process. 
We bring our emotions to institutions 
and we get our mind from society. Intel- 
ligence is the elaborate training of the 
emotions. Any expression is better than 
repression. 


E. C. Lindeman—The Parents Dilemma: 

An adult can never live in the atmos- 
phere of the child. The problem is that 
of adopting and adapting scientific knowl- 
edge, gleaned by experts under laboratory 
conditions, to the actual conditions in 
individual cases, and of using judgment 
in the application. Expert knowledge is 
a fine thing but it may be as well to bear 
in mind that experts do not always agree. 


The unusual preoccupation with chil- 
dren and their problems is perhaps a 
symbol of the bankruptcy of adult Ameri- 
can life. Isn’t it possible that the amount 
of study devoted to children is an at- 
tempt to create in the lives of our chil- 
dren interests that we have failed to 
find? Although we are teaching children 
to be individuals they are to live in a 
collective world. Is it wise to teach a 
child to believe that democracy is great 
and then have him come home and find 
his family ruled by an autocrat? 


In these doubting days a speaker is 
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sore pressed, for before he dare venture 
to discuss such abstractions as intellect 
and love he must first establish their 
existence. So Mr. Wm. Marston of New 
York City attempted to prove the exist- 
ence of love before he could enter upon 
the “Love Life of the Child.” 

These notes have attempted to ‘‘hit 
the high spots’’ only. The conference 
proceedings will be found valuable 
and most interesting. 


A Six Weeks Course In Field Biology 
A Six Weeks —— In Michigan 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSION 


JUNE 24 TO AUGUST 1 


Headquarters for the Field Biology course 
will be at one of the college experimental farms, 
located in a territory abounding in lakes, woods, 
and streams—offering an unusual opportunity 
for nature study. 
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as Loan Fund for Worthy Students 


TEACHERS! 
When in Springfield Make Our Office By Mrs. C. F. Rew, Member 
eo Board of Directors 


Your Headq 
THE ILLIANA TEACHERS’ - > 

SERVICE A High School Educational Fund 

Room 619, Ridgely-Farmers Bank Bldg. has been established in the Springfield 

J. B, Colbert, Paes.” “nA Colbert, Seey.| High School the purpose of which is 

to help worthy students finish their 

high school educations. So far as we 

have been able to ascertain it is the 

‘only fund of its kind in this part of 

the country. A similar one is in ex- 

istence and functioning at San Diego. 

A need for a fund of this kind has 

been realized by the deans of our 

school and with their help the Parent- 
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Teacher Association began making 
plans. The idea was put before var- 
ious student organizations and meet- 
ing with their hearty approval, on 
February 6th, it was formally pre- 
sented to the student body by Rodney 
H. Brandon, director of the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare of the State 
of Illinois. 

Mr. Brandon said, ‘‘The home, the 
church, and the school are the three 
important factors in moulding the 
youth of today.’’ ‘‘If students can 
be kept in school till graduated from 
high school, a forward step has been 
taken in crime prevention.’’ 

The student body rose to the occa- 
sion and contributed to this fund. 
With their donation and $50.00 
pledged by the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation the fund was established. 
Since that time different organizations 
of the school have pledged various 
amounts and the fund is growing. 

Quotations from the by-laws gov- 
erning the project may be of interest. 

Article Three—The control of this or- 
ganization shall be vested in a Board of 
Directors, nine (9) in number. 

Article Four—These directors shall be 
elected by the Executive Board of the 
Parent-Teacher Association of the Spring- 
field High School at their board meeting 
the third Tuesday in May. These di- 


Wanted! 


COUNTY MANAGER 


This is a genuine opportunity for 
some man or woman with school 
experience, acquaintance with 
l 1 officials, stand- 
ing, energetic and willing to work, 
to earn good money. Use of car is 
necessary. 

The position is with a large na- 
tionally known organization dis- 
pe me a product unqualifiedly 

by state and local school 
officials everywhere—a i 
necessity in every schoolroom. 

The work consists of the sale of 
this product to the rural and small 
town schools. Those appointed will 
be expected to work either full time 
immediately or part time now and 
full time next summer. 

_ This copptoation is of the 


highest standing rating, and 
vouched for by this a The 
best qualified applicant will be 
appointed as representative in each 
county. 

Applications will be considered 
in the order in which they are 
received. Give full details as to 
experience, age, time you can 
devote to the work, etc., in first 
letter. Address Box 112, Illinois 
Teacher, 219 S. Fourth Street, 
Springfield, Ill. 
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rectors shall consist of the following per- 
sons: The Principal of the High School, 
Dean of Boys, Dean of Girls and the in- 
coming President of the Parent-Teacher 
Association, as ex-officio members and one 
teacher and four members of the Parent- 
Teacher Association. The ex-officio mem- 
bers shall be elected for one year only. 
Of those elected by the Parent-Teacher 
Association three shall serve one year 
and two shall serve two years. * * * 

Article Seven—All applicants for loans 
shall be acted upon by the board at its 
regular monthly meeting or at a special 
meeting called by the president. Five 
members are necessary for the approval 
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Special discount and circulars. 


F. P. MAXSON 


8722 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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of any loan. The maximum amount to 
be loaned to any individual during one 
semester is $25.00. The loan of $50.00 
is the maximum loan to any individual. 
Each loan as igsued shall be evidenced 
by a note executed in due form by the 
applicant on a prescribed form provided 
by the treasurer and shall be made pay- 
able to the Springfield High School Edu- 
cational Fund. This shall be signed by 
the applicant and also by two property 
holders of Sangamon county found ac- 
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ceptable to the board of directors. No 
member of the board or any other per- 
son directly interested in this fund shall 
act as a guarantor. 





Found: South Central Meeting 


There has been turned in to the office 
of the ILLinotis TeacHer a package found 
at the State Arsenal after the recent 8S. C. 
Division meeting. The package contained 
stamped needlework pieces. The owner 
should write or call 424 Mine Workers’ 
Bldg., Springfield, Ill. 
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RADIO IN THE SCHOOL 
ROOM 
By J. C. Jensen, Nebraska Wesleyan 
University, Lincoln, Nebraska 


It is only a few years ago that the in- 
ventive genius of American experimenters 
brought forth a device full of educational 
possibilities, the motion picture. The 
value of visual education had been fully 
recognized long before the “movie” was 
perfected, as is shown by the many stere- 
opticons and libraries of lantern slides 
found in school and college lecture rooms. 
The motion picture had much greater 
innate power to hold the interest and at- 
tention of the pupil, but it also was a 
potent source of entertainment. This lat- 
ter property led to its exploitation as a 
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money-making device, the success of 
which is attested by the salaries paid cer- 
tain well-known Hollywood celebrities. 
Popular demands for more thrills and the 
necessity for swelling box-office receipts 
resulted in productions More and more 
questionable in their effects on adolescent 
youth to whom they made their greatest 
appeal, until the entire industry came 
into disrepute. Some progress is being 
made, it is true, to produce films free 
from sex appeal and murder, which at the 
same time have real educational and in- 
spirational value. These may never be 
financially successful in the theaters, but 
must find their place in the school room 
where they really belong. 

About eight years ago there appeared 
another invention which also has great 
possibilities in the educational field, radio 
broadcasting. Its first uses were utili- 
tarian in nature, market reports, weather 
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forecasts, etc., supplemented by musical 
programs for purposes of entertainment. 
In these early developments the schools 
and colleges played an important part, 
but educators are proverbially conserva- 
tive and prone to follow the beaten path, 
so that comparatively little broadcasting 
of real educational worth was done as 
compared with the material available and 
its value to the listener. 


As in the case of the motion picture, 
the radio could bring in large sums of 
money if used for selling goods and ad- 
vertising, and was immediately exploited 
for such purposes. The situation is even 
worse in one particular for, whereas there 
is no limit to the number of pictures 
which can be produced nor to the places 
where they may be shown, there is a very 
distinct limitation on the possible number 
of broadcasting stations which can oper- 
ate simultaneously. Commercial broad- 
casting has been revenue producing while 
stations in institutions of higher learning 
have struggled alonz with inadequate 
budgets and lukewarm support from 
their governing boards. As a result, the 
public has come to look upon the radio 
set as a means of entertainment, a large 
portion of which is s2les propaganda and 
jazz, leavened occasionally by a political 
speech, or a “sponsored” historical dra- 
matization or light opera. Having more 
funds for new equipment and improved 
technique at their disposal, the commer- 
cial stations have occupied most of the 
space on the listener’s dial and the edu 
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cational group with their more serious 
programs, have been crowded into the 
background. 

But the radio does have potentialities 
for effective educational work. Master 
lessons in history, hygiene, geography, 
and spelling, given at a central point by 
an expert teacher, and delivered to the 
children through loud speakers in the 
schoolrooms of even the most remote 
rural schools should prove of the greatest 
value in equalizing educational opportuni- 
ties, standardizing courses, and stimulat- 
ing teachers to greater efforts. Evening 
radio extension courses for adults have 
repeatedly been proved more interesting 
and thorough, because they provide a 
means of personal contact between teach- 
er and pupil, than the ordinary imper- 
sonal correspondence courses. The 
“School of the Air” as developed in Ohio 
has already made much progress in de- 
veloping a workable program. In Great 
Britain, where broadcasting is under di- 
rect government control and part of the 
educational system, programs are on a 
much higher intellectual plane than in 
the United States. One conference on the 
problem of nation-wide educational broad- 
casting, called by the Secretary of the In- 
terior and the Commissioner of Educa- 
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tion, has already been held in Washing- 
ton and fact-finding committees are now 
making further investigations. 

The organized teachers of America 
should let themselves be heard in no un- 
certain terms within the next few months 
if they expect the radio to function as an 
efficient and dignified adjunct of the edu- 
cational system, operating through al- 
ready existing channels in institutions of 
higher learning. Failing in this we can 
hope for nothing better than “sponsored” 
programs which must have a strong en- 
tertainment appeal in order to bring the 
necessary financial] returns to the spon- 
soring corporation. Shall history be al- 
lowed to repeat itself and the radio fol- 
low in the trail of the movie? 

—Journal N. BE. A. (Condensed ). 
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practices which the great majority have 
adopted voluntarily through education. 
Enforcement must therefore follow, and 
not precede engineering improvements 
and education. 


The School Library 


“The school library must in every ‘re 
spect take its place with the school labor- 
atory and the school shop and the school 
gymnasium and playground.” 
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Oberammergau and Its Passion Play 
By Wrt1i1aM M. BEALE 
(Copyrighted. ) 


Origin of Famous Play 


With Oberammergau and its Passion 
Play, we always associate the name of 
Caspar Schuchler. If he sinned, and 
doubtless he did, when he broke all quar- 
antine regulations existing in 1633 be- 
tween the village and the outside infected 
werld, poor Caspar was the first to suffer 
the terrible retribution which he himself 
brought to the valley of the Ammer. So 
rapidly did this fatal disease spread that 
in one month’s time eighty-four out of a 
total population of one thousand had 
died and many more were afflicted. The 
living sought refuge in God and made a 
vow that if this curse were lifted, in 
token of an everlasting gratitude they 
would faithfully perform the Divine Pas- 
sion once in every decade. 

Tradition tells us that after the vow 
was made, death found no more victims 
in that place. However this may be, the 
descendants of those who first made the 
vow have. with all sincerity performed 
the Divine Drama every ten years since. 
Once or twice, because of war, the Christ 
has been called from the Cross. The 
recent World Conflict made it impossible 
in 1920 but in 1922 we were again privi- 
leged to witness an interpretation of the 
scenes that have been slowly transform- 
ing the world. The first rehearsal took 
place in 1634; the last in 1922. Although 
the last Play was given in 1922, those re- 
sponsible have reverted to the decennial 
system and have arranged for its pre- 
sentation in 1930. ; 

So we do feel deeply indebted to Cas- 
par Schuchler, for through his disobedi- 
ence we have the survival of one of the 
most impressive and profoundly sugges- 
tive religious institutions that our world 
has ever known. 

Visits to the Valley of the Ammer 
I first witnessed the Play in 1910, but 
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since then I have often visited the vil- 
lage and dwelt among those whom I have 
learned to love and respect. Before visit- 
ing this spot in the valley of the Ammer, 
I had often heard of Oberammergau but 
could neither spell nor pronounce the 
name, much less locate the place or sense 
its mighty uplift, until I had mingled 
with these people in their workshops and 
dined with them in their homes. Out of 
this fellowship has come, perhaps, my 
enthusiasm for the Play and a determi- 
nation to visit the place again this com- 
ing season, for there I shall find Mary 
and Martha and Magdalene, John and 
Teter and Paul, yes, Judas and Dathan 
and Caiphas and others, especially the 
Christus, ready to welcome me as of 
old. 
En Route to Oberammergau 


Oberammergau lies about sixty miles 
southwest of Munich, the capital of Ba- 
varia. Today Munich has a population 
of over half a million; in 1800 its inhabit- 
ants numbered but 40,000. This rapid 
growth has been due to the fact that 
numerous industries of every type have 
been established. We reach Oberammer- 
gau (Ober meaning upper, gau a district 
and ammer a river) by rail from Munich, 
passing Lake Stranberg in whose waters 
the unhappy King Ludwig II was drowned 
in 1886, to Murnau, and thence by elec- 
tric train. This is the route that many 
thousands will take this summer. In 
making the trip by auto, one motors from 
the Bavarian capital via the valley of 
the Ammer to Oberau, thence over the 
Bavarian Alps, to again enter the valley, 
guided, as it were, by the golden cross 
on the peak of the Kofel, at the base of 
which nestle the comfortable homes of 
Oberammergau’s sixteen hundred inhabit- 
ants. 


Beneath the Shadow of the Kofel 


How picturesque is the village! All 
around are rugged mountains, lifting high 
their rocky peaks. As we descend into 
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the valley, we note the tender green of 
the pine-fringed hills made the more 
beautiful by the glow that comes from a 
Bavarian sunset sky. Our car rapidly 
passes over the bridge that spans the 
troubled waters of the Ammer and lands 
us in the outskirts of the town. The 
Tyrolean mountaineer is making his way 
homeward across the fertile fields; the 
wood-carver has closed his shop and 
carols as he goes; the peasant is return- 
ing from his three-acre farm to the simple 
fireside of a contented home; the tinkling 
of seven hundred cow bells mean milk 
and cream and plenty of it, for the six- 
teen hundred hungry Oberammergauers; 
the tones of the Angelus echo and re- 
echo from the wooded hills surrounding 
the little hamlet. It seems to be the end 
of a perfect day and the closing in of a 
peaceful night. So, through the crooked, 
winding streets and byways, we make our 
way to the heart of the village, charmed 
by a spell that at first we are utterly 
unable to comprehend. We are at last 
in one spot that is unspoiled by the teem- 
ing, hustling millions of an outside world. 
We have reached Oberammergau. 


Occupations and Personal Contacts 


Although hemmed away from many of 
the activities of the busy world on the 
other side of those rugged peaks, these 
good people are never lacking in some- 
thing to do. Here we find sculptors, 
wood-carvers, painters, potters and arti- 
sans of many other vocations. I should 
say that wood-carving is the principal 
occupation of the townspeople and in this 
work the skill displayed rivals anything 
that one sees in the distinctively wood- 
carving country of Europe, Switzerland. 
In fact, the people are more Swiss than 
German in character, in manners, habits, 
customs and costumes, although the Ger- 
man tongue is used exclusively. There 
are some painters whose ideas of art are 
worthy of any critic’s commendation. 
Many of the homes are decorated within 
and without by deft hands. Among the 
potters in the town, Anton Lang (the 
Christus) stands alone. This last August 
I found him in his kiln arranging some 
pieces to be fired. Upon observing me, 
although I had seen him a number of 
times prior to 1914 and every year since 
the close of the War, he immediately 
said: “Well, you have again come back 
to see us.” And as he arose and stood 
before me, clad in his working clothes, 
my mind reverted instantly to events that 
occurred almost two thousand years ago. 

Down from his ladder came my old 
friend Johann Zwink, the leading painter 
of the town. Back in 1910 he assumed 
the role of Judas Iscariot for the third 
and last time and he told me that it was 
a great pleasure to him to have his 
friends call upon him on that day (Sat- 
urday), but said he, “On the morrow I 
can not see you, for I not only think that 
I am Judas, I not only feel that I am 
Judas, but I am he.” So absolutely for- 
getful of self is Mr. Zwink that in 1900, 
after the remorse scene, in accordance 
with the Biblical story he actually put a 
rope around his neck, hanged himself, 
and was taken down only in time to save 
his life. A lady said to him one day after 
the play: “Mr. Zwink, I hated you this 
afternoon.” “Madam,” said he, “I should 
be disappointed had you not hated me.” 
In 1910 his daughter told me how neces- 
sary it was to watch him, especially dur- 
ing his wonderful interpretation of the 
Scene of Remorse. Immediately after 
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WHO I AM 


really have four dimensions, pleasure, pro- 
fit, recreation and the internationalization 
of the human race. Here at home my 
first three phases are not without merit 
but if you would enjoy me in my boundless 
scope, especially in my fourth dimension, you 
must go to other worlds than ours Ever since 
a plucky Italian was blown across the Atlantic 
and a Pilgrim father felt the need of a bit more 
freedom, I have been known as EUROPEAN 
TRAVEL. 


Today the galley slave with his oar, the 
sail and the paddle wheel have given way to 
the mighty propellor which brings Europe with- 
in five or six days of us; and instead of a May- 
flower of 160 gross tons, sea hounds two hun- 
dred eighty times larger and safer will now 
take you back home where the ancestral cradle 
was first rocked, to visit those earthly spots 
where, in all their simplicity, this great Amer- 
ica was made possible. 


BEALE TOURS, Inc., with modernized 
ideals of travel, with years of practical experi- 
ence and contacts, most fittingly represent me 
—EUROPEAN TRAVEL. Their ideals have 
been largely developed because great transpor- 
tation systems were put into their organization. 
The Canadian National Railways, with the: last 
word in modern equipment, comfortably speeds 
you along on steel bands to the port of em- 
barkation; the great White Star Fleet, with the 
ocean dotted with its magnificent Liners, safely, 
happily and even luxuriously keeps you on top 
of the ocean until you are over there. Such 
organizations, plus BEALE TOURS, Inc., make 
me—EUROPEAN TRAVEL—a mighty rejuve- 
nation. 
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Tour No. 5 (44 days)................ 


Remember, the world famous PASSION 
PLAY is to be given this year. Send for our 
literature. You will like it; it will help you 
make plans. 
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the close of the Play, he is himself again, 
the kind and loving man and father that 
he has always been known to be. 

This remarkable role was taken by 
Guido Mayr in 1922 and likely will be in 
1980. Aside from Anton Lang, the 
Christus, out of the 905 taking part in the 
Play, he was probably the strongest char- 
acter. 

In the Play proper there are not many 
leading female parts to be assumed. In 
the last performance, Martha Veit took 
the part of Mary and whether we beheld 
her as she bent over the Divine Child in 
the Manger or as she gazed upon that 
cruel cross, she never was for a moment 
other than sublime. In the part of the 
Magdalene, Paula Rendl executed her 
part with sublimity of purpose that could 
scarcely be excelled. I think her most 
remarkable pose was in the scene where 
Christ comes from the tomb. 

Among the twelve Disciples were found 
men of humble vocations and yet were 
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men from whom the worlds greatest 
dramatists and tragedians could learn 
much in the matter of interpretation and 
presentation. They are masters of their 
art because they live and practice the 
parts they are called upon to assume. 


Play Not Commercialized 


It may be well to mention here the fact 
that the Play has never been commer- 
cialized and never will be. The highest 
paid actor is he who takes the role of 
the Christus and in 1910 Mr. Lang re- 
ceived but $2,500.00. In 1922 when the 
Oberammergauers saw that the falling 
value of the Mark would mean ruin, they 
declined to raise their prices in paper 
Marks to the equivalent in exchange of 
the prices first set. As a result the Amer- 
ican tourist enjoyed the best of accommo- 
dations for three days and sat in the best 
seats at the Passion Play, all for forty- 
five cents. At the end of the season, 
Anton Lang received as an honorarium 
something like $3.41 as the exchange then 
stood. 

The little village of something like 
2,000 inhabitants was left in a bog of 
debt. The people, in 1922, had to buy 
the food for the feeding of the visitors, 
which was served at ruinous prices. They 
went greatly into debt. 

Then came an offer of a million dol- 
lars in gold for a motion picture of the 
Play, to be made by an American firm. 
The film people promised that the film 
would be exhibited only for educational 
or charitable purposes, but the Passion 
Play Committee of Oberammergau saw 
the offer only as a glittering temptation. 
It smacked of commercialism. The offer 
was rejected but still the firm held on, 
encouraged by the continual decline of 
the Mark, until the day after the final 
performance. On that historic day, the 
Players went to their work rooms with 
locks shorn and beards trimmed or 
shaven off. This was the answer of 
Oberammergau to the offer. 
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Beginning of the Play 


In 1930 the Play will begin by a Cos- 
tume Rehearsal and will close September 
28th, making a total of thirty-four per- 
formances. It is given on Sundays and 
Wednesdays, even on Monday at times 
if the number of visitors permit. Each 
performance begins at 8:00 a. m. and 
closes at 6:00 p. m. with a rest from noon 
until 2:00 p. m. The entire text is given 
in German but the Play can easily be fol- 
lowed, no matter if one knows the Ger- 
man tongue or not. First class accommo- 
dations, including board and lodging and 
admission, will be $17.00. In all of our 
organized tours this expense is included. 


Where Play is Given 


At first the Play was given in front of 
the church on a high platform erected 
for that purpose. Later on its renditions 
took place in the fields. Finally a mag- 
nificent theater building was constructed 
at a cost of $50,000.00 or more, with a 
seating capacity of about 4,500 people. 
Just this year the entire building has 
been remodeled and the seating capacity 
greatly increased. The front part of it 
is open and somewhat exposed to the 
weather. A large portion of the stage, 
directly in front of the open theater, is 
uncovered and upon this portion many 
of the scenes are enacted. The players 
are unmindful of rain and go on with 
their work unless a storm is so severe 
that the general view is obstructed, in 
which event they merely pause until the 
storm subsides. I recall very vividly that 
a thunderstorm came up during the Cruci- 
fixion Scene in 1910, but no pause was 
made during ttose twenty-three minutes 
while the Christus was on the cross. Back 
of the uncovered portion of the stage is 
the stage proper, with a large, beautifully 
painted drop curtain. Within the covered 
space many of the tableaux are shown. 

t 
How Visitors Are Cared For 


I know my reader marvels at how this 
little hamlet can take care of so many 
visitors at one time. Once you are there 
and understand the system, you see that 
it is easy enough. Naturally, in a town 
of this size, there are but few hotels. If 
you are to witness the Play on Sunday, 
you will arrive on Saturday but you must 
leave on Monday, especially if there is 
to be a Monday performance. You will 
be most comfortably housed in one place 
or another. All the homes are numbered 
without regard to streets. I think one 
can say that there are no streets in the 
town, only lanes and bypaths. The houses 
begin with Number One and continue 
until all have been numbered. These 
homes are not only very comfortable but 
very clean and homelike, with a hospitali- 
ty such as one seldom enjoys. One need 
not be amazed it he walks from the liv- 
ing room into another part of the same 
building and finds one or two of the vil- 
lages seven hundred cows enjoying the 
protection of the same roof. 


Training of Players 


All the players are trained from child- 
hood for the various parts for which they 
may have adaptability. All adhere to 
simplicity in dress and none would dare 
to institute a makeup which was other 
than natural. No wigs are worn, no paint 
or powder is used. For several years 
before the Play is given, the older men 
allow their hair to grow quite long in 
order to more closely resemble the men 
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Summer 


Session 
June 13 to July 25s 1930 


College and Graduate Courses 
and Special Courses for Teachers 


Also Courses in 


Music, Social Work, Engineering, Art 


GTON 


NIVERSITY 


SAINT Louis 





For Special Bulletin of Summer Session, ad- 
dress Dean Isidor Loeb, Director of Summer 
Session, Room 209, Duncker Hall, Washington 


University, St. Louis. 
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A popular model 
for home use 


“CHICAGO” 
MODEL 


An “APSCO” 
Autematic 
Pencil Sharpener 


al 


You Can sharpen a pencil with a knife 


—but how? 
“APSCO” Automatic Pencil Sharpeners do 
it with speed and precision... . to the 


benefit of the pencil and the user. 
“APSCO” CUTTERS CUT CLEAN 
without scraping or tearing the 

There’s an “APSCO” Model to meet the requirements 

of every school—Priced frem $1.00 to $7.50. 


Ask your Supply House or Stationer 
Catalog on request 
AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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—Direction 

—Appraisal 
SELF —Correction 

—Reliance 


These elements of real character-education can 
be strengthened through the many desirable features 


of the 


KNIGHT—STUDEBAKER—RUCH 


Standard 


Service 


Arithmetics 


A new teaching and learning tool which will en- 
able you and your pupils to derive many extra values 
from your arithmetic course. 


May we send you descriptive folder 
No. 1110 and other information? 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Builders of Educational Programs 
623 South Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 





Just Published 


THE NEW 
SILENT READERS 


By LEWIS AND ROWLAND 


Book IV. Facts and Fancies 


Grade 4 


Book V. Whys and Wherefores 


Grade 5 


Book VI. Scouting Through 


Grade 6 
q They teach pupils how to study. 
{| Material is 100 per cent original. 
| Every type of silent reading included. 
| Grading carefully tested. 


Complete information upon request 
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whom they undertake to imitate. No 
married woman is allowed to assume any 
one of the major parts. You can find any 
number of boys in the village who long 
for the time to come when they can take 
one of the important roles, especially the 
Christus. When I mingled with them at 
play and looked into their faces, I under- 
stood something of their latent capacities 
which were ready to respond to the finest 
culture, the greatest mental stimulus and 
the highest spiritual development. Here 
I was, in a little mountain village, prac- 
tically a prisoner from the outside world, 
yet under the guiding inspiration which 
comes from patient training and a thor- 
ough understanding of the distinction be- 
tween right and wrong. 


How Play is Developed 


The Passion Play as given at Oberam- 
mergau is divided into three parts. Part 
One—from Christ’s triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem to His being taken captive in 
the Garden of Gethsemane — contains 
seven acts, among the most impressive 
of which are: “The entry into Jerusa- 
lem;” “The Leave-taking at Bethany;” 
“The Last Supper;” “The Garden of Geth- 
semane.” Part Two—from the arrest to 
the condemnation under Pilate—also con- 
tains seven acts, among them “Christ be- 
fore Caiphas;” “The Despair of Judas;” 
“Christ Scourged and Crowned with 
Thorns.” Part Three—“The Way of the 
Cross,” or from the condemnation to the 
Resurrection—is divided into four acts: 
“The Way to the Cross;” “The Crucifix- 
ion;” “The Regurrection;” “The Ascen- 
sion.” 

At the beginning of each act, the speak- 
er of the Prologues recites a few lines 
of explanation, then the choir sings, after 
which the curtain rises and the tableau 
is shown. The entire play is most beau- 
titully worked out and does more than 
merely sct forth the story as we find it 
in the New Testament in that a connect- 
ing link has been established between 
it and the Old Testament. The latter is 
the basis, and the tableaux show it, on 
which the entire play is constructed. 
Tableaux from the Old Testament, its 
prophecies, . characters, etc., profigure 
that which actually did take place in the 
life of Christ. In other words, the Old 
Testament is the massive pedestal upon 
which the Passion Play has been con- 
structed. Although given in its entirety 
in the German language, anyone with 
even a meager knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures will be able to follow the story and 
grasp its full significance at all times. 

Of the many acts which constitute the 
Play, it is no easy matter to say which 
is the most impressive, for in all of them 
the actors are masters of their art. 
Among those that leave a lasting impres- 
sion I may name the following: The 
Leave-taking at Bethany, The Geth- 
semane Scene; The Temptation, Fall and 
Remorse of Judas; The Trial before 
Pilate; The Crucifixion; and the Appear- 
ance of the Magdalene at the Tomb. As 
I write of these scenes, sympathetically 
portrayed as they are, I like to meditate 
upon them as a necessary part of the 
transformation which is gradually saving 
mankind and which will establish upon 
this earth the brotherhood of man, giving 
to each individual a new hope, a new joy, 
a new inspiration, a new profit and a new 
zest in living. This I believe to be the 
great good that one can obtain from wit- 
nessing the Passion Play, and he will, if 
he meets the faith and sincerity of these 
people in the right attitude. 
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Anton Lang—The 1922 Christus 


In the role of the Christus, Mr. Lang 
was at his best. His sterling worth, his 
amiable disposition, his striking per- 
sonality and native ability place him in a 
class by himself. He seems to have every 
qualification for the part he assumes. I 
have talked with him as he has come 
from the cross. He will tell you that 
while there he seems to suffer physical 
pain, as did the One who died thereon. 
He impresses you with the holiness of 
the character he impersonates. On this 
days he seems far above worldly thought, 
motive or desire. This I especially no- 
ticed when we entered with him into the 
valley of the shadow, when we saw the 
cross assume a perpendicular, with the 
living representative of the Saviour there- 
on. Mr. Lang remains on the cross for 
twenty-three minutes, supported by an 
immense corset about his body and laced 
to the cross, his arms supported by flesh 
colored straps, his feet resting on a small 
block of wood, invisible to the eye. We 
longed for the end of those twenty-three 


minutes when we could hear those words: 
“It is finished. Father, into Thy Hands 
I commend my Spirit.” Twelve minutes 
more are consumed in the Descent from 
the Cross. Mr. Langs vitality after this 
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ordeal was so low that death would re- 
sult if he were taken down in less time. 
With a glance at the Appearance of the 
Magdalene at the Tomb and a look at 
the Ascension, with the strains of the 
hallelujah chorus echoing on high, we bid 
adieu to the scenes of a holy day. 


After the Play 


Silently and thoughtfully we make our 
way homeward by the lanes and winding 
streets. The setting sun has dropped be- 
hind the Kofel and is casting his rays 
upon the golden cross near which we 
seem to see the Christ ascending into 
glory. The tinkling of the bells from dis- 
tant meadows tells us that night is draw- 
ing near and is spreading a sweet repose 
over the little village. The birds, the 
flowers, the pine-fringed hills, all Heaven 
and Nature, seem to be nodding their 
sweet good-nights. But though surround- 
ed by all this beauty, our hearts are too 
full of the day’s events to give more than 
silent recognition to it. We are for the 
moment living in an age now long passed 
away, witnesses to a sacred drama un- 
folding itself in the streets of Jerusalem, 
in the Garden of Gethsemane and on the 
heights of Calvery. 





earn depends on themselves. 


learn and travel and who 
have succeeded. You can 
do the same. 

Remember, we equip you, 
teach you how to sell, 
pay your railroad fare 
and guarantee you at 
least $360 for 90 days’ 
work, or $210 for 60 
days’ work. Many teach- 
ers are earning from $10 
to $25 a day (average). 
We'll tell you all about 
them. Just write. No ob- 
ligation. We merely want 
to tell you what others 
are doing. Fill out the 
coupon now. 


Educators Assn., 
100 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


T his Coupon will 











bring our inter- Name 
esting book of aetoes 
facts 


Summer Work You’ll Enjoy 


Travel---New Experience 
All Train Fare Paid 


F you want to get away for the summer, out of the usual rut into a con- 
genial and lucrative occupation that will afford you travel, interesting 
experiences and, if you wish, a permanent business of your own, write us. 

The Educators Association is an organization of 11 years standing, formed 
to provide the public with the best product of its kind on the market, selling 
at the lowest price consistent with production costs. It is headed and backed 
by intelligent business men who employ only representatives of the highest 
moral standing for this work, and so train and educate them and direct their 
work that they are able to guarantee a minimum salary of $360 for 90 days’ 
or $210 for 60 days’ work, with all railroad fare paid. How much more they 
In 1929 Alice Willey earned $2,797.20 in 90 
days, Emma V. P. Marshall $1,691.82 in 78 days, Anna B. Young $1,200.00 in 
60 days, Edna Dorsey 31,484.00 in 80 days. 

The best way for you to measure your ability is to learn the results obtained 
by other people—teachers who like yourselves have determined to earn, 





work. 
- amount. 


I was a teacher in the public 
schools before becoming a member 
of the Educators “Association, I have 
wever yet regretted making the change. 

My earnings now are limited only 
by my own ability, not by the dic- 
tates of some one . Which is 
my greatest incentive for work. 

Another feature which influenced me 
to come to the organization was the 
privilege of travel. 


The rapid tions received for 
consistent werk ave proved @ source 
of inspiration for further successes. 

With best wishes for prosperity, I 
am, Sincerely, 

(Miss) ELSIE McCULLOUGH. 








Educators Association, 


100 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


GENTLEMEN: I am erected in your plan whereby I am guar- 
; anteed a minimum of $360 for 90 days 
I understand that I would probably earn several times this 


work or $210 for 60 ‘Gays’ 


au of all, send me your free booklet telling what others have 


where they worked and complete details of your plan. 


cnderstend this does not obligate me. 
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STRAYER-UPTON 
ARITHMETICS 


Published in a Two-Book, a Three-Book, and 
a 8*+-Book Series 


In their efficient methods, their 
interesting material, their accurate 
grading, their unique and success- 
ful teaching of difficult topics, their 
thoroughness and their attractive 
mechanical “make-up,” these arith- 
metics are not equaled by any 
series in use today. 


There has never been a series of 
arithmetics so widely successful in 
the first year of publication as the 
Strayer-Upton Arithmetics. 


Their authors are: GEORGE DRAYTON STRAYER, 

Ph.D., Professor of Education, Teachers College, 

Columbia University; and CLIFFORD BREWSTER 

UPTON, A.M., Professor of Mathematics, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Illinois 
New York Cincinnati Chicage Boston Atlanta 








SANFORDS INKS 


Are dependable in quality— 
they are always the same and 
make any pen write better. 


SANFORD’S BLUE BLACK 


For school use is best because 
it never fails to flow freely and 
easily. It is permanent and 
water proof. 





SANFORD’S LIBRARY PASTE 


There is no better paste made than Library. 
It is cheapest because it goes farthest. It 
sticks almost instantly. 
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SANFORD’S SCHOOL PASTE in tubes gives the school 
room a high grade paste which does not harden in the 
tube, is pleasant to use and sticks quickly. Also in pints 
quarts and gallons. 


SANFORD’S INKS 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 











Giving 
America’s Children 


...a finer, brighter future! 


OGRESS . . . innovation ... speed... America goes for- 
ward! The telephone . . . the wireless ... the radio... flash 
facts into our consciousness which become an accepted part 
of our daily lives. We forget discomforts of 50, 30, 20 years 
ago. Today is here! 

Former school days are forgotten . . . the hard straight seats 
... the stiff backs .. . the physical strain of trying to get set, to 
be comfortable, to be at ease, bodily. 

Science put the spotlight on posture—the relationship of 
body and mind. American Seating Company called in special- 
ists. “Give our children,” they were told, “the physically cor- 
rect seating to assure them ease in school, to mould fine bodies 
with fine minds—to give scientific, physical comfort that their 
minds may concentrate on the lessons before them.” 

Today how few of us realize the im- 
portance of this American Seating 
Company decision. Thousands of 
children were measured by special- 
ists. Scientists in the field and in our 
laboratories worked out exacting spec- 
ifications. Now your pupil can sit 
in school as science dictates. Health 
improves. Mind is freed. Nerves at 
ease. Gone is body strain—eye strain. 
Posture correctness by American 
Seating Company has been a distinct 
contribution to child welfare ...a definite 
stride forward in giving America’s Chil- 
dren a finer, brighter future. 


This Posture Poster — Free 

So your pupils may know the importance 
of correct sitting posture, we have pre- 
pared this poster for you. In three colors 
—171¥% inches by 25 inches. Free to teach- 
ers and educators who mail the coupon. 
We will include, upon request, 15 author- 
itative booklets on schoolroom posture 
and seating. Please use the coupon. 


American Seating Company 


General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY Lt.4 

14 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Illinois : 
; Please send me, without obligation ( ) copies of your Class- § 
room Posture Poster on Sitting. 
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Editorial Round . able 
(Continued from Page 258) 


ately falls off. Thus the editorial 
staff knows almost at once whether or 
not it is delivering the goods. The 
staff of an official organ, however, 
such as is the Inumvors Teacner, has 
no such check on the merit of its 
work. The magazine continues to go 
to all who pay their membership fees 
even if they dump it into the waste 
basket month after month for years. 
You can see then how much the editor 
needs counsel and criticism to make 
the Inumvors TeacHEeR the magazine 
that he wants it to be, or in other 
words the magazine you want it to be. 
The members make up the Association, 
the magazine is the ‘‘organ’’ of this 
organization, ergo the TEzAcHER is 
yours. In the final analysis it will 
be what the members demand of it. 
One member may say, ‘‘There is no 
need of an organ; discontinue it en- 
tirely ;’’ another, ‘‘ Continue the mag- 
azine radically changed in charac- 
ter;’’ or a third, ‘‘Tolerate it as it is; 
it is only a matter of form anyway. 
We must show enough professional 
interest to join our division and state 
association and the so-called organ 
goes with it.’” A fourth member pos- 


at the 


Outstanding Features: 


comfortable. 


tutions. 


sity co-operating. 


Combine Recreation and Serious Study 
In the Heart of the Rockies 


UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


Best climate in America for summer study—always 


Large faculty of efficient instructors—supplemented 
by outstanding educational leaders from other insti- 


Cc. R. MAXWELL, Director of Summer Session 


THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


sibly may say, ‘‘A magazine of the 
present character of the ILLINOIS 
TEACHER is needed; it has a real mis- 
sion that no other periodical can 
have, but a few changes here and 
there would improve it greatly. Now, 
I wonder if the editor has ever 
thought of this feature. Perhaps he 
would be glad if I’d suggest it. 
[Would het] If it cannot be done 
at once perhaps it can be done event- 
ually.’’ 

The point of attack of those mem- 
bers who react toward the magazine 
with the first and second types of re- 
mark is the resolutions committees of 
their divisions, their delegates to the 
annual meeting, and the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Association. It is 
through such procedure, that a 
marked departure, involving probably 
changes in the constitution, could be 
brought about. Those who have the 
attitude revealed by the third imag- 
ined remark above are so much dead 
weight in this connection so they can 
be disregarded here. But just sup- 
pose there are one per cent or one-half 
of one or one-tenth of one per cent 
who have something to suggest to the 
editor. This is written primarily to 


them and they are referred to the 
boxed article on page 258. 
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ON THE CALENDAR 

Covered Wagon Centennial, April 10- 
December 29. 

Arbor and Bird Days, April 11 and 
October 10. 

Health Promotion Week, 
May 3. 

Sunday, spiritual and moral need for 
physical fitness. 

Monday, Health Education day with 
emphasis on Prevention. 

Tuesday, Dental Hygiene day. 

Wednesday, Parent Education day. 

Thursday, Child Health day: a pro- 
gram of outdoor sports and games is 
recommended. 

Friday, Vaccination day: utilization of 
well-known methods of disease preven- 
tion. 

Saturday, House Screening day. 

(The State Department of Public 
Health will supply suggestions and helps 
for proper observance of the week.) 

Commercial Contests: 

District, April 26. 

Sectional, May 10. 

Final, May 16, 17, I. S. N. U., Normal. 
National Music Week, May 5-11. 
American Education Week, November 

10-16. 
Book Week, November 16-22. 


April 27- 





The Lake View Hospital 8! of Nursing 


(accredited) offers 
& three-year course in general nursing to High School gradu- 
ates over 18. 


ber and February. For informe 
PRINCIPAL, 4420 Clarendon Ave., Chicage, til. 



















Instruction in summer camp—board, lodging, fees, one thousand miles automobile travel—all for $135 
COOLEST SUMMER SCHOOL 


First Term—JUNE 16 to JULY 23 
Second Term—JULY 24 to AUGUST 29 


For bulletins and information address: 


————————————— 
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“SUMMER CAMP” 
One of the finest educational plants in the west—fully equipped for your needs. 

Located amid mountain scenic wonders—near national parks and playgrounds. 

An institution of personal service which will meet your approval—if you give it a chance. 

Science courses in their natural setting—at summer camp in Medicine Bow Forest, Columbia Univer- 


IN AMERICA 


University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 
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RADIO 
EDUCATION 


a roseate forecast 


It’s Your Job 
to Guide and 
Control It! 


ADIO can bring the school 
new materials ...contacts 

it never had before. This is 
the problem: How can radio 
make a definite contribution to the school curriculum? 


It is your task to find the answer—on the basis of 
professional understanding. 


The recognized basic material is Music— the logical, 
tested approach, Music Appreciation. Lay the foundation 
through Victor records. Then utilize the great music, 
presented by the greatartists and orchestras, now on the 
air! Review with the records. Make intelligent /isteners. 





In this interim period of development Victor is 
keeping the true goal straight ahead. 


Preparation—Participation—Permanence...these words 
express the proved, practical technique. Begin utilizing 
this giant new educational power. Install the revolu- 
tionary combination Victor Radio-Electrola at once. 


NOW! 


30% Discount to 
bona fide Schools 
(both public and 
private) on 


RCA VICTOR PRODUCTS 


Unrivalled equipment for a fall course in 
music appreciation ... RCA Victor Radios, 
Radiolas, Electrolas, Victrolas, records, texts. 
Take advantage of this great offer now! If 

materials are not readily available at your 
Victor dealer’s, write direct to the 


Educational Department 
RCA Victor Company, Inc. 


CAMDEN, N.J.,U.S.A. 














ScnHoot Men Wrira Cars 


Wanted to fill summer positions sell- 
ing a new idea in educational equip- 
ment. No competition, low in price, 

commission, exclusive terri- 
tory. Write for full 


MODERN 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 


542 Seuth Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Ill. 








Hotel Abraham Lincoln 


Springfield's newest, finest and most 
modern hotel. 


Circulating ice water in every room. 
Dining room and cafeteria in connection. 
Excellent cuisine. 

Large and airy sample rooms. 

Private Dining rooms. 

Suites for large parties. 

Gold Ball Room for dances and banquets. 


Florentine Palm Room for card parties 
and teas. 


Reservations given prompt and careful 
attention. 


Three hundred rooms, three hundred 
baths. 


Rates two dollars and up. 
Springfield 
Illinois 
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Eupervision of Rural Schools 
(Continued from Page 265) 

the absence of the county superintendent, 
and who also understands the require 
ments concerning certification, such as 
registration and renewal and examina- 
tions; a truant officer who is not afraid 
of muddy roads, bad dogs, and ill-kept 
homes, one who has the children’s wel- 
fare at heart, not anxious to scrap, but 
rather a peacemaker, one who believes in 
fair play when it comes to the training 
of childhood. A rural school visitor is 
needed, who can devote all of his time in 
the rural schoolhouse. He must be a 
friend of children, apt to teach, sympa- 
thetic with teachers, and firm and fair 
regarding school patrons. In many of our 
counties these four offices are filled by 
one and the same person. However, more 
efficient and effective work could be done 
if they were four separate and distinct 
people doing the work. But with county 
finances very low or completely exhaust- 
ed how can the supervisors or commis- 
sioners secure the reyuired help for the 
office of Superintendent of Schools? 

In most communi:ies, patrons want 
more and better education for their chil- 
dren and they are willing to pay for it. 
As superintendents we can do much to 
lead public sentiment to favor the idea 
of placing a greater amount of the coun- 
ty funds to the use of education or to the 
county superintendent’s office than to 





EVERGREENS, RHODODEN- 
DRON MAXIMUM 
Select clumps 2 to 3 ft. 10 for $8, per 
100, $70. Carlot, $250 Cash please. No 
packing charges. 


TENNESSEE EVERGREEN CO. 
Box 578 BLIZABETHTON, TENN. 


CHICAGO 


& ALTON 
RAILROAD 


“The Only Way” 


Better and Faster Service 


8 TRAINS DAILY 
Springfield and Chicago 
6 TRAINS DAILY 
Springfield and St. Louis 
2 TRAINS DAILY 
Springfield and Kansas City 
2 TRAINS DAILY 
Springfield and Peoria 


An Alton Train Ready When 
You Are. Also Fast and Depend- 
able Freight Service. Ship and 
Travel C. & A. 

‘ E. H. YARKE, 
Division Frt. & Passgr. Agt. 
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criminality, court proceedings, and other 
less important public activities. It is a 
slow process but not impossible. 

The GREAT TEACHER—and every su- 
perintendent should take him as his pat- 
tern—“spoke as one having authority.” 
We as superintendents must know. We 
must impress our patrons that we have 
knowledge of school activities and that 
those things that we as leaders advocate 
are safe and sane and will lead to the 
desired results. 

Local Conferences 

We find that teachers enjoy getting to- 
gether and comparing problems and notes. 
The last Saturday of August is a very 
suitable time to call rural teachers to the 
superintendent’s office for directions and 
plans for the new school term. Do not 
get some great lecturer or some outsider 
who does not know conditions in your 
county to address your teachers in this 
conference; take up their problems and 
your plans at first hand you will have 
better results. 

We have found that local conferences 
held with rural teachers in particular, 
during the afternoon and evening have 
proved very helpful. The afternoon meet- 
ing is usually held in some local school 
building which the teachers are invited 
to attend. At this meeting, schoolroom 
problems are freely discussed. In the 
evening, the meeting is of a different 
type, taking in school officers, patrons, and 
teachers, oftimes children. This evening 
meeting is adressed by some visiting 
school officer from the state office or some 
local school man. The evening addr«ss 
is usually of an inspirational type. The 
addition to this program is made up of 
local selections furnished by pupils or 
patrons of the neighboring schools. These 
conferences may be for teachers of one 
or more townships depending upon the 
location of the school and the condition 
of the roads and weather. It is well to 
hold these conferences as near the begin- 
ning of the school term as possible. 

School Officers Association 

A County School Officers Organization 
with meetings held once a year, or often- 
er, if necessary, has proved a great help 
in our county. Our last meeting was held 
Saturday, December 7th. The main topics 
on the program were “Consolidation of 
Rural Schools. Why? How?” by a school 
board member and the principal of a con- 
solidated school district; “Hooking the 
School to the Farm” by the Farm Ad- 
visor; “Hygiene of the Teeth” by a lead- 
ing dentist. Free discussion is permitted 
after each topic or subject presented. It 
is surprising to see the enthusiasm and 
interest manifested by the directors of 
rural schools in these timely topics. 

School Conditions Change 

School conditions, as in all other pro- 
fessions, change slowly and in some par- 
ticulars the change is very noticeable. 
The institute of today cannot be conduct- 
ed along the same lines as the institute 
of twenty years ago. The instructors 
must be outstanding in their line of pres- 
entation. After our teachers have spent 
their vacation at normal schools and col- 
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leges, it is an insult to their intelligence 
to be required to attend an institute and 
hear the same line of thought presented 
to that which was given them during 
their visit at the normal or college dur- 
ing the summer. In our more populous 
counties the matter of suitable accommo- 
dations for holding the type of institute 
necessary for today is an outstanding pro- 
blem. 

The building of the institute program 
is no small task. There must be upon it 
a place for inspirational lectures, relaxa- 
tion periods, as well as a conference per- 
iod. These must be so arranged as to 
balance each other. 


Centrals and Finals 

The central and final examinations are 
also important factors to which the coun- 
ty superintendent must give careful 
thought. Since the school term has been 
lengthened it will eliminate the seven- 
month-schoo! factor, which has been rath- 
er a stumbling block in the matter of a 
single county final examination. The 
county superintendent should give a care- 
ful check-up and know what percentage 
of his final class from the rural schools 
is taking advantage of high school train- 
ing. We find that this percentage varies 
from 20 to 90 per cent in the various coun- 
ties of our state. That the ccunty super- 
intendent’s supervision of all schools of 
his county in the very best manner is far 
from perfection is quite evident. There 
are many lines of endeavor which we 
must always overlook, owing to the great 
responsibility that is placed upon us as 
county superintendents. 


Wonderful Possibilities Ahead 

Thus ends the story of the past and 
present. What about the future? 

When all country or dirt roads become 
all-weather roads, then will the one-room 
school begin to vanish. Consolidation will 
then be the order of the day. In some 
sections, consolidation has been a bit pre- 
mature, and much criticism has resui‘ed, 
owing to the condition of the roads and 
the necessity of children walking farther 
to meet the school bus than to walk to 
their old one-room home school. The day 
may not be far distant when one con- 
solidated school building wil! suffice for 
one or more townships. There are cer- 
tain conditions under which the passing 
of the little red school will be a great 
handicap and a real loss. There are other 
results, however, which will greatly coun- 
terbalance this loss. There will be cer- 
tain gains and certain losses on the part 
of the rural boy and girl. The number 
of rural teachers will be reduced approxi- 
mately 15 to 20 per cent of the number 
now employed. A county superintendent 
will be able to visit each building within 
a month’s time while under present con- 
ditions he finds it impossible to see each 
rural building once during the school 
term of eight months. Will the radio 
and airplane be factors under the new 
plan? Will the county superintendent 
have direct contact with each school and 
broadcast to each one the program of 
procedure for the day? What wonderful 
possibilities are just ahead! 
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GLORIOUS 


MEMORY 


of this vacation trip 
will never fade... 


Think of traveling 5,500 miles around Amer- 
ica and 3,000 miles across America.. of sailing 
between New Yerk and California via gay 
Havana through the wonderful Panama Canal, 
on a great, new electric liner of the Panama 
Pacific fleet—S. S. California, S. 8. Virginia or 
S. S. Pennsylvania (all 33,000 tons in size) .. of 
traveling the Continent from end to end by rail, 
with stopovers en route for sightseeing. 


That’s the vacation program we offer this sum- 
mer—a chance to know America at firsthand 
- - to travel by water and rail from Coast to 
Coast . . crossing the country by Transcon- 
tinental Air Transport, if you desire ..achance 
to visit San Diego (Coronado Beach), Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Havana, Panama 
Canal, New York and other colorful and inter- 
esting places. 


The trip starts at your own home town and 
ends there. You can take the ocean voyage 
first or save it for the grand climax of your 
journey—just whichever you prefer. 


Reduced Summer Rates, as follows: Water 

and Rail Round Trip, $375 (up) First 

Cabin — $235 (up) Tourist—One Way, 

Water, $275 (up) First Cabin—$135 
(up) Tourist. 


fonama facifie fine 


ALL NEW STEAMERS * 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE. MARINE COMPANY 


180 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., or any authorized 


steamship or railroad agent. 
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Send Your Fars 
To Safety .... 


Our Cold Storage 
Vaults . . . Finest, 
Largest in Central 
West . . . Charges 
very low. 


John B. Profitlich Co. 
117 South Jefferson St., 


Olorado Rockies 


Continental Divide, Seen on Student Tours 


The University of Colorado, in the foothills of the 
Rockies, offers you unsurpassed opportunities for combin- 
ing summer study with recreation. Organized hikes and 
week-end outings; mountain climbing; visits to glaciers; 
automobile excursions to Rocky Mountain National Park; 
mountain camp maintained for summer students. Altitude 
of one mile, within sight of perpetual snow, gives unex- 
celled climate and stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 23 to July 26 
Second Term, July 28 to August 29 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Law, Medicine, Educa- 
tion, Business Administration, Journalism, Art, and Music. 
Field courses in Geology and Biology. Maison Francaise, 
Casa Espanola. University Theater with special instruc- 
tion in Dramatic Production. Many special courses for 
teachers, supervisors and administrators. Special oppor- 
tunities for graduate work in all departments. Excellent 
library; laboratories. Organ recitals and public lectures. 

Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from Eastern States 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 





Senp Topay For COMPLETE INFORMATION 

DEAN OF THE SUMMER QUARTER (DEPT. 0), 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, BOULDER, COLORADO. 

Please send me the bulletins checked below: 
Summer Quarter Catalogue.__ Summer Recreation Bulletin... 
Field Courses in Geology and Biology... Graduate School Bulletin.._£.. 
NAME e 
Street and Number 


City and State 

























The School of the Future 
(Continued from Page 265) 


accompanies them on their travels 
through their country. This custom 
of using a large portion of the sum- 
mer vacation for familiarizing the 
school children with different parts 
of their country is again one of these 
significant educational customs com- 
mon to the countries of Eastern Eu- 
rope. 

In Turkey I found this custom: 
Each teacher requires some member 
of the class to keep in a record book 
a full account of the activities of a 
given day. This account includes 
plans of each lesson, an account of 
those pupils who participate, their 
grading; and the common interests 
and activities of the class. This duty 
is assigned to each member of the 
class in succession. Thus the inspec- 
tor or any official or visitor has a com- 
plete record of the activities of the 
class, an individual record of each 
pupil in writing, language, etc., a 
record of the work accomplished and 
a picture of the ability of the teacher. 

In Spain I found some schools of 
an experimental nature that were 
making all of their text books in this 
manner, each class profiting by the 
efforts of the classes preceding. 

The stimulus to the artistic cre- 
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ativeness and appreciation afforded 
by new devices in administration as 
well as by the application of theories, 
has been demonstrated by the Mexi- 
cans. The accomplishments shown in 
exhibitions in Paris and other Euro- 
pean centers and in various centers in 
the United States has attracted wide 
attention. This device is the simple 
one of opening centers for art studies, 
allowing any one to enter, do what 
they wish, leave when they want to 
do so and make no school requirement 
whatever. The school offers the as- 
sistance and guidance of an art in- 
structor when it is desired, but noth- 
ing is under compulsion. This device 
has produced astonishing results and 
may eventuate in the recovery of the 
soul of a people submerged in ig- 
norance and oppression through many 
generations. 

Enough has been suggested through 
these illustrations and to make clear 
this point: that the school of the fu- 
ture may discover and use a variety 
of procedures to facilitate the child’s 
command of experiences of adults in 
order to give meaning and content to 
his own instinctive activities and in- 
terest. 

This further point is suggested. 
that those who direct and maintain 
the schools of the future may learn 
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as may the children in them, from the 
experiences both of contemporaries 
and of predecessors. Thus the school 
of the future will seek to give equal 
emphasis to the child center and to 
the environing society. Progress may 
come by a balancing and harmonizing 
of the claims of each factor; or it may 
come as in the present and past, by 
an extreme emphasis now on one fac- 
tor, now on the other. The correction 
in the latter case or the stabilizer in 
the former will be furnished by a 
more wide-spread knowledge of the 
means which various other people are 
using to achieve these same ends. 
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University of Illinois 


THE SUMMER SESSION 
June 16 to August 9, 1930 


The courses are on a university 
basis and will be received by the Uni- 
versity as credit towards graduation. 
Two Summer Sessions equal in credit 
one semester. The Summer Session 
offers unusual 
teachers to secure work which will 
increase their efficiency. This work 
may be applied to either the Bache- 
lor’s or to the Master’s degree. 


opportunities for 


For Detailed Announcement Address 


CHARLES E. CHADSEY, 
Director of the Summer Session 


Urbana, Ill. 
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7 Where you can drink of 
Nature’s Greatest Health Waters 


- Amid Surroundings of Unsurpassed 
Comfort and Elegance! 


Visitors to this finely appointed, luxurious hotel acclaim it 
en of woe pd paver vanes ph pe in America. pemmniene, 

ecorated and equipped unsurpassed elegance, The 
Elms will appeal to the most fastidious or most critical guest. 


Here you can tone up your system, regain your health with 
our world famous mineral waters and baths and if you wish, 
enjoy all the pleasures of resort life, golfing, swimming, 
horse-back riding, boating, tennis, etc. For reservations or 
beautifully done book, fully illustrating the beauties of The 
Elms and Excelsior Springs, write, wire or phone F. F. Hagel, 
Managing Director. 








The Elms is only 28 miles 
Kansas City, nestling amid sur. 
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One of ‘the Worlds Most Tamous Mineral Springs Resorts 
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Books and Pamphlets Received 


U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 

Time Allotments in Selected Consoli- 
dated Schools Compared with Time Al- 
lotments in 49 Cities in Selected Schools 
in Utah. Rural School Leaflet No. 46. 
Timon Covert, associate specialist in 
rural education. 10 pages. $0.05. 

NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SCHOOL 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, New Or- 
leans, La.: 

A Study of Present-Day Trends in Kin- 
dergarten-Primary Education. Kindergar- 
ten-Primary Study Group; chairman, 
Helen Herron, New Orleans Normal 
School. 34 pages. 

INSTITUTE OF THERMOLOGY, Hol- 
land, Mich.: 

Humidity in the Home and Air Motion 
in Home-Cooling and Home-Heating. Pam- 
phlets offered free to teachers in limited 
quantities for classroom reference. 


THE DAVIS PRESS, Inc., Worcester, 
Massachusetts: 

Selling Art to the Community, or Apply- 
ing the Principles of Pubsicity to the De- 
partment of School Art. Beula Mary 
Wadsworth. 36 of the 64 pages show full 
page illustrations. $1.50. 

STATE OF ILLINOIS, Springfield: 

Department of Public Health, Seventh 
Report of Statistician, Year Ended June 
30, 1928. 278 pages. 

THE MUSICAL ART SOCIETY OF 
AMERICA, Downers Grove: 

The Foresman Songs and Studies. Rob- 
ert Foresman. Universal edition com- 
prising 157 specially-prepared “lessons”; 
60 Old Favorite Melodies; over 150 Art 
Songs. Optional for purchase, The Fores- 
man Educational Records. 

THE LANTERN PRESS, INC., 45 Astor 
Place, New York: 

Pictureland. Frank Owen. [Illustrated 
by fifty-two children. 118 pages of verse 
and pictures. 

P. BLAKISTON’S SON & CO., Inc., 1012 
Walnut St., Philadelphia: 

Outlines of Economic Zoology. Albert 
M. Reese. Third edition with 194 illus- 
trations. 323 pages. $2.50. 

D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, Inc., 
Eight Warren Street, New York: 

General Metal Work. Alfred B. Gray- 
shon. Presents 64 projects in sheet metal, 
trap iron, and bar stock construction 
carefully graded as to difficulty. $1.70. 

THE CENTURY CoO., 353 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y.: 

The American Democracy. 8. E. For- 
man. Text in government for use in 
high schools, academies, and normal 
schools. Revised edition. “Questions on 
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the Text,” “suggestive Questions and Ex- 
ercises,” “and Topics for Special Work” 
at the close of each chapter. 579 pages. 
$1.75. 

Stories of Today and Yesterday. LEdit- 
ed by Frederick Houk Law. Thirty short 
stories representing many types of writ- 
ing. Nine stories written by high school 
students included. Adaptable to needs of 
literature classes, courses in story writ- 
ing, or combined courses. $1.10 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Danville, N. Y.: 

How to Teach Spelling. Frederick 8. 
Breed. 177 pages. $1.25. 

CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York: 


English Mastery. A Laboratory Sys- 
tem. William R. Bowlin. The Foreword 
says “It was between the hammer of plain 
duty and the anvil of human endurance, 
that he [the author] forged his ‘Labora- 
tory Units’ now refined and expended 
into English Mastery. Twenty-five units 
are presented, each in four stages: pro- 
blem, preparation, practice, recitation or 
round table. 342 pages. $1.32 

AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, 14 
East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago: 

Posture poster, 1744x265 inches, in three 
colors. Free in reasonable quantities to 
teachers who want it to hang in their 
classrooms. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 5th 
Ave., New York City: 

Dictionary of American Biography, Vol- 
ume IV. 


MEN TEACHERS WANTED! 
(Hustlers Only) 
For pleasant and profitable vacation work. 
No book proposition. 


Write: Sales Director 
P. 0. Box Ne. 2 Quincey, Illinois 
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Recent Books on School Finance 


U. 8. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 

State School Tazes and School Funds 
and Their Apportionment. Bulletin, 1928, 
No. 29. Fletcher Harper Swift and Bruce 
Lewis Zimmerman both of University of 
California. 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFER. 
ENCE BOARD, INC., 247 Park Avenue, 
New York: 

State Income Tazes. 
torical Development. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, 
Chicago: 

Sehool Revenues. 


Volume 1. His- 


Henry C. Morrison. 


RATIONAL ACADEMY OF ART 


oe. 6 Sutera, Tilustration, Commercial — Inte- 
under success- 


Demand for gradu- 
Winter terms. Accredited. 
:—President, 230 East Ohio Street 
CHICAGO 


A PROFITABLE 
VACATION ... 


with an 0 on i build inte a A a ow I. 
tlon paylon $3,500 LY offered 
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P| ity of pur, together w ith. ‘Tenulne 
sineer purpose 
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BELLOWS-REEVE CO. 


Extension Dept. 


4750 Sheridan Road CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE CHILD’S VIEWPOINT 
Is Considered in the 


Nature Study-Health Education Series 


This series of texts and workbooks is the outgrowth of a 
conscious effort over a long period of time to fit the lessons in 
Nature Study and Health Education to the needs and interests 
of the children in the several grades of the elementary and 


junior high schools. 


A strong endeavor has been made to meet the children upon 
their own ground; therefore, wherever practicable, their activi- 
ties have been employed to discover nature truths, to fix facts, 
and to add to the interest of the work. 


Write for Descriptive Pamphlet 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
Publishers 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
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